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THE  Professor  of  Latin  in  the  University  of  Cambridge 
has  said  what  is  perhaps  the  last  word  on  the  subject  of 
emendation,  in  a  passage  that  runs  as  follows:  ‘A  textual 
critic  engaged  upon  his  business  is  not  at  all  like  Newton 
investigating  the  motions  of  the  planets:  he  is  much  more 
like  a  dog  hunting  for  fleas.  If  a  dog  hunted  for  fleas  on 
mathematical  principles,  basing  his  researches  on  statistics 
of  area  and  population,  he  would  never  catch  a  flea  except 
by  accident.’1  I  do  not  believe  that  this  is  a  fair  account  of 
textual  criticism  in  general,  but  so  far  as  emendation  is  con¬ 
cerned  it  comes  extraordinarily  near  the  truth.  The  fact  is 
that  there  is  only  one  general  principle  of  emendation, 
which  is  that  emendation  is  in  its  essence  devoid  of  prin¬ 
ciple.  At  its  finest  it  is  an  inspiration,  a  stirring  of  the  spirit, 
which  obeys  no  laws  and  cannot  be  produced  to  order. 
In  other  words,  emendation  is  an  art.  Yet  even  as  such 
there  should  be  some  conditions  which  by  its  very  nature 
it  must  obey,  for  it  is  surely  no  idle  dream  of  scholars  to  be 
‘learned  in  searching  principles  of  art’.  And  if  we  can  do 
nothing  to  help  great  critics  in  making  brilliant  emenda¬ 
tions,  we  may  at  least  hope  to  discover  some  rules  that 
should  prevent  little  critics  from  making  foolish  ones. 

As  a  starting-point  for  our  search  let  us  consider  one  or 
two  famous  emendations,  not  necessarily  in  Shakespeare, 
that  have  won  general  acceptance.  There  is  one  that  may 
be  called  Theobald’s  emendation  par  excellence ,  though  it 
was  not  entirely  his  own.2  Mistress  Quickly  (that  was)  de¬ 
scribes  Falstaff’s  death: 


after  I  saw  him  fumble  with  the  Sheets,  and  play  with  Flowers, 
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and  smile  vpon  his  fingers  end,  I  knew  there  was  but  one  way: 
for  his  Nose  was  as  sharpe  as  a  Pen,  and  a  Table  of  greene 
fields. 

So  the  folio,  which  is  our  only  relevant  authority.  To-day 
all  editions  of  Shakespeare  read :  ‘for  his  nose  was  as  sharp 
as  a  pen,  and  a’  babbled  of  green  fields’.  When  we  remem¬ 
ber  that  ‘babbled’  would  very  likely  be  written  ‘babld’,3 
and  that  in  the  hands  of  the  time  ‘b’  and  ‘t’,  and  final  ‘d’ 
and  ‘e’  are  often  difficult  to  distinguish,  there  need  be  no 
hesitation  in  accepting  what  many  readers  feel  to  be  a  par¬ 
ticularly  Shakespearian  turn  of  phrase. 

My  next  instance  is  linked  no  less  closely  with  the  name 
of  that  great  and  modest  scholar  Arthur  Bullen.  Marlowe’s 
Faustus  in  his  study  tosses  the  unprofitable  Aristotle  aside' 
with  the  words : 4 

Bid  Oncaymceon  farewell,  Galen  come: 

according  to  the  earliest  edition.  The  second  substitutes 
‘  0 economy' .  That  this  is  wrong  is  clear  from  the  metre 
(which  was  first  doctored  in  the  fourth  edition)  but  it  was 
the  guess  of  some  one  with  enough  learning  to  know  that 
one  of  Aristotle’s  works  was  the  0 economical  hardly,  one 
would  suppose,  a  compositor.  Bullen,  pondering  the 
passage,  perceived  that  there  was  really  no  error  at  all, 
but  only  a  rather  misleading  spelling  of  the  Aristotelian 
phrase  ov  Kal  /b)  ov,  ‘being  and  not  being’. 

Lest  the  glamour  of  great  names  and  famous  lines  should 
sway  your  judgement  to  an  over-ready  acceptance  of  what 
I  would  make  the  basis  of  my  argument,  I  will  add  by  way 
of  challenge  an  emendation  of  my  own.  It  is  one  of  which 
I  am  rather  proud,  for  it  is  in  Latin,  and  my  classical 
attainments  are  thoroughly  Shakespearian.  In  an  appal¬ 
lingly  bad  text  of  a  very  inferior  play  of  Greene’s  there  are 
some  lines  which  have  been  printed  by  editors,  after  minor 
emendation,  thus: 

O  vos  qui  colitis  lacusque  locosque  profundos, 

Infernasque  domus  et  nigra  palatia  Ditis! 
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On  which  one  editor  remarked  that  no  emendation  could 
relieve  the  verses  of  the  false  quantity  in  ‘lacus’ — which 
shows  that  Classical  Greats  is  not  always  a  sufficient  train¬ 
ing  for  textual  criticism.  For  it  is  evident  that  in  this 
passage  ‘locos  profundos’  has  no  meaning:  what  we  want 
is  ‘lucos’  for  the  sense,  and  for  the  metre  the  inversion 
‘lucosque  lacusque’.  The  line  is  based  on  a  phrase  of 
Cicero,  ‘lacus  lucosque  colitis’.  The  change  from  ‘lucos’ 
to  ‘locos’  is  a  mere  printer’s  error,  but  the  inversion  must 
be  laid  to  the  charge  of  the  author,  for  it  is  due  to  too  close 
a  following  of  the  prose  original.5 

I  think  that  a  careful  consideration  of  these  three  exam¬ 
ples  will  teach  us  something  in  respect  to  the  principles — 
or  shall  I  say  the  limiting  conditions? — of  emendation,  and 
I  propose  to  use  them  as  illustrations  in  seeking  answers  to 
certain  questions.  In  the  first  place :  What  makes  an  emen¬ 
dation  acceptable?  I  do  not,  of  course,  mean  the  appeal 
to  sentiment  or  commonplace  that  pleases  by  removing 
a  phrase  jarring  to  the  feelings  or  calling  for  mental  effort 
at  comprehension.  One  critic  would  have  Hamlet  ‘hot’ 
instead  of  ‘fat’,  another  ‘faint’,  another  ‘fey’;  and  when 
Collier  forged  in  the  Perkins  folio  the  emendation  ‘blank¬ 
ness’,  for  the  line, 

Nor  heaven  peep  through  the  blanket  of  the  dark, 

an  eminent  actor,  so  I  have  heard,  declared  that  he  had 
happily  removed  what  had  always  been  a  stumbling-block 
in  Macbeth.  Such  things  are  mere  folly.  By  an  acceptable 
emendation  I  mean,  of  course,  one  that  strikes  a  trained 
intelligence  as  supplying  exactly  the  sense  required  by  the 
context,  and  which  at  the  same  time  reveals  to  the  critic 
the  manner  in  which  the  corruption  arose.  Most  readers 
of  Henry  V  feel  instinctively  the  justness  of  Theobald’s 
emendation,  and  few  would  question  the  appropriateness 
of  Bullen’s;  the  third  is  supported  by  the  detection  of  the 
source.  That  this  source  at  once  explains  the  harder  part 
of  the  corruption  is  my  excuse  for  thrusting  the  trifle  on 
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your  consideration ;  ov  /cat  firj  ov  is  rather  a  brilliapt  inter¬ 
pretation  than  a  strict  emendation;  the  change  from  ‘babld’ 
to  ‘table’  is  perhaps  more  obvious  to  us  than  it  was  to 
Theobald. 

The  criterion  of  acceptance  is  high,  and  it  is  necessary 
that  criticism  should  insist  rigorously  upon  the  conditions, 
for  unless  they  are  fulfilled  there  can  be  no  certainty  about 
the  emendation,  and  there  may  be  half  a  dozen,  or  half 
a  hundred,  with  claims  upon  our  attention.  But  of  course 
comparatively  few  emendations  really  satisfy  the  test.  This 
is  a  point  I  wish  to  stress,  because  I  do  not  think  that 
criticism  has  always  faced  the  implications  of  its  own 
methods.  It  is  apt  to  forget  two  facts  which  it  would 
nevertheless  not  dispute.  One  is  that  even  the  most  careful 
authors  do  sometimes  write  sentences  which  it  is  impossible 
to  regard  as  affording  a  perfectly  satisfactory  sense:  the 
other  is  that  corruption  must  sometimes  occur  through 
agencies  that  by  their  nature  it  is  impossible  to  trace.  Even 
Milton  has  ‘Hermione’  where  he  should  have  had  ‘Har- 
monia’,  but  no  one  now  follows  Bentley  in  therefore  dis¬ 
missing  the  passage  as  spurious.  And  if  we  were  to  cast  out 
of  Shakespeare’s  text  all  phrases  which  we  should  hesitate 
to  admit  into  it  as  emendations,  I  think  that  we  should 
leave  some  considerable  gaps  in  the  canon.  On  the  other 
hand,  who  shall  say  what  chance  words  overheard  in  the 
printing-house  may  have  found  their  way  into  a  composi¬ 
tor’s  brain  and  so  out  at  his  fingers.  In  all  likelihood  there 
are  on  record  more — perhaps  many  more — actually  correct 
emendations  that  fail  to  pass  the  test,  than  there  are  that 
emerge  successful :  they  are  correct  but  we  can  never  know 
that  they  are.  This  comes  out  clearly,  I  think,  in  a  textual 
study  of  Massinger.  We  are  so  fortunate  as  to  possess 
several  hundred  corrections  made  with  his  own  hand  in  the 
original  editions  of  his  plays,  but  among  those  of  any  conse¬ 
quence  I  think  there  are  not  very  many  that  an  editor 
would  feel  bound  to  accept  on  strictly  critical  principles. 
And  it  is  significant  that  several  correct  emendations  pro- 
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posed  by  Massinger’s  early  editors  were  subsequently  re¬ 
jected  in  what  remains  the  standard  edition.  Meanwhile, 
if  we  demand  that  a  true  emendation  shall  explain  the 
corruption,  we  are  left  wondering  how  in  one  plfece  the 
word  ‘Constantinople’  came  to  be  substituted  for  the  word 
‘Court.’6 

A  second  consideration  suggested  by  the  emendations 
with  which  I  started  brings  me  to  what  is  the  real  subject 
of  my  address.  It  is  this.  When  we  have  satisfied  ourselves 
that  an  emendation  is  acceptable,  the  next  question  we 
ought  to  ask  is  what  it  implies  with  respect  to  the  history 
and  origin  of  the  text.  We  may  find  that  it  implies  some¬ 
thing  that  is  contrary  to  known  fact,  or  at  least  something 
that  conflicts  with  the  implications  of  other  emendations, 
or  with  evidence  from  some  different  source.  Thus  Theo¬ 
bald’s  emendation,  though  he  may  not  have  realized  it, 
implies  that  the  folio  text  of  Henry  V  was  set  up  from  a 
manuscript  written  in  the  ordinary  English  hand  of  the 
period.  In  the  circumstances  this  is,  of  course,  what  we 
should  expect.  But,  had  we  reason  to  suppose  that  the  copy 
supplied  to  the  printer  was  prepared  in  modern  spelling  on 
a  typewriter,  the  emendation  would  lose  most  of  its  plausi¬ 
bility.  Again,  if  there  were  independent  evidence  that  the 
second  edition  of  Doctor  Faustus  was  a  naive  print  from  the 
same  manuscript  that  served  as  copy  for  the  first,  we  should 
have  seriously  to  consider  whether  ‘0 economy  was  not 
original,  and  ‘  Oncaym&on'  but  a  freakish  misreading.  Lastly, 
the  seemingly  trivial  emendation  ‘lucosque  lacusque’,  or 
rather  the  whole  reconstruction  of  the  passage  in  which  it 
occurs,  bears  quite  a  formidable  weight  of  implication.  It 
implies  an  illiterate  compositor  and  a  singular  absence  of proof 
correction;  it  implies,  on  the  other  hand,  some  scholarly 
revision  of  the  copy,  for  below  a  superficial  layer  of  printer’s 
errors  this  Latin  is  in  better  order  than,  for  instance,  a 
corresponding  passage  of  Italian  in  the  same  play;  and 
lastly  it  implies  an  author  whose  composition  was  governed 
more  by  the  Gradus  than  by  an  instinct  for  metre.  In  fact 
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it  implies,  or  at  least  suggests,  something  like  a  complete 
history  of  the  text. 

The  central  point  at  which  I  am  aiming  is  this :  that  no 
emendation  can,  or  ought  to  be,  considered  in  vacuo,  but 
that  criticism  must  always  proceed  in  relation  to  what  we 
know,  or  what  we  surmise,  respecting  the  history  of  the 
text.  True,  we  surmise  more  often  than  we  know,  and  a 
sufficient  number  of  acceptable  emendations  would  form 
a  good  enough  ground  for  the  revision  of  any  textual 
theory. 7  But  we  ought  to  realize  clearly  whither  an  emenda¬ 
tion  is  leading  us.  It  is  no  use  proposing  emendations  in 
the  hope  that  upon  some  theory  they  may  prove  possible. 
There  are  texts  whose  data  are  so  simple,  or  whose  history 
is  so  unknown,  that  a  minimum  of  restraint  is  placed  upon 
the  invention  of  the  critic.  But  where  the  available  evi¬ 
dence  is  at  all  full,  no  one  has  a  right  to  ask  us  to  accept  any 
emendation  without  attempting  to  show  that  its  implica¬ 
tions  are  not  inconsistent  with  known  facts  or  contrary  to 
common  sense.  And  if  a  critic  is  so  bold  as  to  propose 
several  emendations  in  the  same  text,  he  may  fairly  be 
challenged  to  prove  that  they  do  not  involve  mutually 
contradictory  theories  of  its  origin. 

I  shall  devote  the  remainder  of  the  hour  your  kindness 
has  placed  at  my  disposal  to  grouping  Shakespeare’s  plays 
in  accordance  with  what  is  usually  assumed  to  be  their  tex¬ 
tual  history,  and  to  considering  very  briefly  the  limits  which 
the  conditions  in  each  group  impose  upon  the  freedom  of 
emendation,  and  what  in  fact  the  practice  of  editors  has 
been. 

In  doing  so  I  shall  confine  my  attention  to  the  canon  of 
the  first  folio,  leaving  out  of  account  Pericles,  the  textual 
history  of  which  is  anomalous  without  being  very  enlighten¬ 
ing.  We  are  left  then  with  thirty-six  plays,  which  I  pro¬ 
pose  to  divide  into  four  groups.  The  first  class  consists  of 
seventeen  plays  which  were  printed  for  the  first  time  in  the 
folio  of  1623.  They  are,  The  Tempest,  The  Two  Gentlemen  of 
Verona ,  Measure  for  Measure,  The  Comedy  of  Errors,  As  you  Like 
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it,  All ’s  Well  that  Ends  Well,  Twelfth  Night,  and  The  Winter's 
Tale  among  the  comedies ;  King  John ,  i  Henry  VI,  and  Henry 
VIII  among  the  histories;  and  Coriolanus,  Timon  of  Athens, 
Julius  Caesar,  Macbeth,  Antony  and  Cleopatra,  and  Cymbeline 
among  the  tragedies.  In  my  second  class  each  play  had 
been  previously  issued  in  a  separate  edition  and  it  was  from 
this  quarto  that  the  folio  text  was  printed.  Nine  plays 
belong  here ;  I  give  them  in  the  chronological  order  of  their 
appearance  :  Titus  Andronicus,  Richard  II,  Richard  III, 
i  Henry  IV,  Love's  Labour 's  Lost,  The  Merchant  of  Venice,  Much 
Ado  about  Nothing,  A  Midsummer-Night' s  Dream,  and  King 
Lear.  The  third  class  consists  of  three  plays  which  the  folio 
printed,  not  from  the  previous  quarto  text,  but  from  an 
independent  manuscript  representing  substantially  the 
same  version:8  namely,  2  Henry  IV,  Troilus  and  Cressida,  and 
Othello.  Lastly,  we  have  a  fourth  class,  each  play  of  which 
survives  in  two  different  versions,  one  an  authoritative  text, 
whether  quarto  or  folio,  and  the  other  a  bad  text,  which 
whatever  its  precise  nature  may  be  fairly  described  in  the 
famous  phrase  as  ‘stolen  and  surreptitious’.  This  class, 
which  of  course  offers  by  far  the  best  hunting  to  the  textual 
detective,  has  seven  members,  to  wit:  The  Taming  of  the 
Shrew,  2  and  3  Henry  VI,  Romeo  and  Juliet,  Henry  V,  The 
Merry  Wives  of  Windsor,  and  finally  Hamlet. 

I  wish  to  make  it  clear  that  in  this  classification  I  am 
not  giving  you  results  of  my  own  investigations  or  even 
expressing  my  own  views.  I  am  merely  gathering  the  best 
critical  opinion  on  various  points  that  I  can  find,  in  order 
to  use  it  as  a  basis  for  certain  further  inquiries.  It  does  not 
matter  much,  if  at  all,  whether  the  assumptions  are  in  every 
case  correct:  I  think,  however,  that  when  a  critic  has  had 
the  opportunity  of  considering  and  comparing  the  views  of 
investigators  such  as  the  Cambridge  editors,  P.  A.  Daniel, 
Mr.  Pollard,  and  Mr.  Dover  Wilson,  he  should  be  in  a  fair 
position  to  form  at  least  a  provisional  judgement.  It  is  true 
that  in  respect  to  Class  IV  I  have  taken  into  consideration 
some  comparatively  recent  speculation :  I  do  not,  however, 
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ask  you  to  accept  this  as  certain,  but  only  to  consider  what 
follows  supposing  it  to  be  true. 

Class  I,  in  which  we  have  but  a  single  text  of  each  play, 9 
is  the  least  interesting  from  our  present  point  of  view,  for 
the  textual  data  impose  the  minimum  of  restriction  on  con¬ 
jecture.  It  is  the  happy  hunting  ground  of  the  irresponsible 
editor,  since  his  fancy  can  seldom  be  shown  to  conflict  with 
textual  logic.  Yet  even  here  there  are  some  critical  decen¬ 
cies  to  be  observed.  Emendation  should  be  relative  to  the 
general  nature  and  preservation  of  the  text:  a  conjecture 
that  was  plausible  in  a  corrupt  text  such  as  Macbeth  might 
be  inadmissible  in  a  play  like  The  Tempest ,  which  may  have 
been  set  up  from  Shakespeare’s  own  manuscript.  Of  posi¬ 
tive  guides,  beyond  general  suitability,  there  are  perhaps 
only  two:  a  knowledge  of  the  errors  a  compositor  is  likely 
to  make  in  setting  the  type,  and  a  knowledge  of  those  he  is 
likely  to  make  in  reading  his  copy.  There  may  be  more  to 
be  discovered  with  respect  to  the  first  of  these:  our  only 
appreciable  advance  of  late  has  been  the  recognition  of  the 
fact  that  apparent  errors  of  the  ear  are  often  due  to  the 
compositor  trying  to  carry  too  many  words  in  his  mind  at 
once.  On  the  other  hand  much  attention  has  recently  been 
given  to  the  problem  of  misreading,  and  though  the  study 
of  manuscript  forms  may  not  have  quite  made  good  the 
promise  held  out  by  some  enthusiasts,  there  can  be  no  ques¬ 
tion  as  to  its  importance.10  Every  critic  of  the  texts  with 
which  we  are  concerned  ought  in  the  first  place  to  make 
himself  thoroughly  familiar  with  the  various  contemporary 
styles  of  writing,  which  is  easy  enough;  with  the  type  of 
hand  which  Shakespeare  must  have  written,  a  matter  not 
seriously  in  doubt;  and,  if  possible,  with  the  hand  Shake¬ 
speare  actually  wrote,  about  which  the  less  said  on  this 
occasion  the  better.  But  though  excellent  use  has  some¬ 
times  been  made  of  the  ductus  literarum,  I  incline  to  think 
that,  while  the  method  should  always  be  ready  to  the 
critic’s  hand,  it  cannot  often  be  paraded  with  effect.  Its 
value  is  greater  as  a  hint  than  as  a  proof.  Now  and  then, 
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indeed,  a  consideration  of  manuscript  forms  may  cast  a 
sudden  light  upon  the  obscurities  of  type.11  One  of  Hey- 
wood’s  printed  plays  has  the  startling  peculiarity  that  in 
place  of ‘Actus  4’  and  ‘5’  we  have  ‘Actus  46’  and  ‘56’.  If, 
however,  we  turn  to  his  manuscript  plays  and  observe  the 
symbols  he  used  for  ‘quartus’  and  ‘quintus’,  we  shall 
wonder,  not  that  they  were  once  misprinted  ‘46’  and  ‘56’, 
but  that  they  were  ever  printed  as  anything  else.  But  it  is 
seldom  that  we  meet  such  an  illuminating  example  as  this.12 

I  shall  for  the  moment  pass  over  Class  II  and  consider 
Class  III,  consisting  of  those  plays  for  which  we  have  two 
basic  texts  printed  from  independent  manuscripts  but 
representing  essentially  the  same  version.  Here  then  quarto 
and  folio  are  independent  witnesses  to  a  common  tradition, 
a  fact  that  puts  a  fairly  tight  curb  on  emendation.  As  a  rule 
one  text  may  be  expected  to  correct  the  other.  In  cases  of 
failure  the  two  may  have  a  common  error,  or  different 
errors.  If  the  latter,  emendation  is  specifically  limited  by 
the  necessity  of  accounting  for  both  corruptions.  Common 
errors  must  be  supposed  to  go  back  to  the  author’s  original 
or  very  near  it.  This  is,  of  course,  not  unlikely,  but  it  should 
make  us  scrutinize  rather  closely  the  evidence  on  which 
error  is  assumed.13  And  even  when  we  are  satisfied  that 
corruption  is  present,  it  will  be  well  to  consider  what  inter¬ 
pretation  was  placed  upon  the  text,  as  preserved,  by  the 
compositors  and  scribes  who  transmitted  it,  and  by  the 
actors  who  probably  used  it. 

In  2  Henry  IV  there  are  a  number  of  errors  common  to 
the  two  texts.  Perhaps  the  most  striking  is  where  a  speech 
that  undoubtedly  belongs  to  Bardolph  is  assigned  to  Poins. 
And  since  the  quarto  is  clearly  derived  from  a  prompt  copy 
and  the  folio  represents  a  further  stage-revision  of  the  play, 
we  cannot  but  wonder  into  what  actor’s  part  the  speech 
was  copied  and  who  actually  spoke  it  at  the  Globe.  Not  all 
the  alleged  errors  are  equally  certain,  but  if  editors  have 
thought  themselves  obliged  to  resort  to  a  considerable 
amount  of  conjecture,  it  has  not  been  without  some  show 
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of  reason.  Indeed,  their  practice  appears  to  me  less  con¬ 
sistent  with  a  belief  in  two  independent  witnesses,  than 
with  the  assumption  that  the  folio  text  is  somehow  based 
with  revision  upon  that  preserved  in  the  quarto.  And  in 
this  connexion  it  is  possibly  significant  that  I  have  been 
unable  to  find  a  good  instance  of  divergent  error  in  the 
two.14 

In  Troilus  and  Cressida  there  is  at  least  one  instance  in 
which  the  quarto  and  the  folio  have  different  readings, 
both  certainly  wrong,  and  there  may  be  others.  And  al¬ 
though  I  cannot  think  that  editors  have  always  been  right 
in  the  common  errors  they  have  supposed,  it  is  difficult  to 
avoid  the  conclusion  that  these  are  by  no  means  uncommon. 
This  and  certain  curious  agreements  in  spelling  and  punctua¬ 
tion  seem  to  me  to  raise  a  difficulty  in  the  way  of  suppos¬ 
ing  that  the  only  relation  between  the  texts  is  that  of  a 
common  source  to  the  manuscripts  used  as  copy.  Uncer¬ 
tainty  on  this  point  has  important  consequences.  Take  for 
example  the  wonderful  speech  of  Cressida : 

Sweet,  bid  me  hold  my  tongue; 

For  in  this  rapture  I  shall  surely  speak 

The  thing  I  shall  repent.  See,  see,  your  silence, 

Cunning  in  dumbness,  from  my  weakness  draws 
My  very  soul  of  counsel!  Stop  my  mouth. 

‘Cunning’  is  Pope’s  emendation  for  the  original  ‘Comming’, 
but  the  expression  ‘coming’  was  quite  usual  in  the  sense  of 
forward,  apt.  The  emendation  does  give  a  more  perfect 
sense,  and  if  the  text  rested  upon  a  single  witness  we  could 
be  content  to  accept  it;  if  however  the  reading  has  double 
authority  it  should  I  think  be  retained.1* 

Othello ,  the  remaining  play  of  this  group,  stands  textually 
in  sharp  contrast  to  those  we  have  just  been  considering. 
Among  readings  of  any  importance  I  think  there  are  only 
four  in  which  the  Cambridge  editors  felt  constrained  to 
emend  a  reading  supported  by  the  two  authorities,  and  in 
not  one  of  these  cases  is  it  certain  that  they  were  right. 
A  typical  instance  is  seen  in  Iago’s  words: 
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My  wife  must  move  for  Cassio  to  her  mistress ; 

I’ll  set  her  on; 

Myself  awhile  to  draw  the  Moor  apart, 

And  bring  him  jump  when  he  may  Cassio  find 

Soliciting  his  wife: . .  . 

Instead  of ‘awhile’  Theobald  proposed  to  read  ‘the  while’. 
This  does,  indeed,  give  a  slightly  better  construction,  and 
has  I  believe  been  generally  accepted.  Yet  it  is  clearly  im¬ 
possible  to  say  that  Shakespeare  cannot  have  written  the 
text  as  it  stands.  In  the  case  of  Othello ,  therefore,  there  is 
every  reason  to  suppose  that  quarto  and  folio  are  indepen¬ 
dent  witnesses  to  the  author’s  original,  and  conversely  that 
the  original  came  near  to  being  textually  perfect.  It  is  use¬ 
ful  to  bear  this  fact  in  mind  when  considering  such  contro¬ 
verted  lines  as: 

A  fellow  almost  damn’d  in  a  fair  wife; 

and: 

Put  out  the  light,  and  then  put  out  the  light. .  .l6 

I  must  now  revert  to  our  second  group  of  plays,  which 
really  forms  a  transition  class  between  I  and  III.  Its  nine 
members  agree  in  this,  that  a  quarto  and  not  an  indepen¬ 
dent  manuscript  served  as  copy  for  the  folio  text,  but  they 
differ  widely  in  the  extent  to  which  that  copy  was  corrected 
and  revised  from  some  other  source.  At  one  end  of  the 
scale  we  have  i  Henry  IV,  for  which  a  quarto  was  reprinted 
almost  without  alteration,  at  the  other  end  King  Lear,  the 
copy  for  which  was  so  extensively  revised  and  expanded 
that  many  critics  have  been  led  to  believe  that  the  folio  text 
was  printed  from  an  independent  manuscript.  Between 
these  extremes  lie  Love's  Labour 's  Lost ,I?  Much  Ado  about 
Nothing,  A  Midsummer-Night' s  Dream, 18  and  The  Merchant  of 
Venice,  in  all  of  which  the  folio  contains  corrections  and 
stage-directions  derived  from  the  playhouse ;  Richard  II  and 
Richard  III,  which  have  quite  definitely  been  revised ;  and 
Titus  Andronicus,  in  which  a  whole  new  scene  has  been 
added.  In  1  Henry  IV  the  textual  problem  is  essentially  the 
same  as  in  Class  I.  But  even  here,  and  progressively 
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through  the  other  members  of  the  class,  there  is  always  the 
possibility  that  a  folio  variant  may  be  a  fragment  of  an 
independent  textual  tradition,  and  moreover  one  which  an 
editor,  working  within  a  few  years  of  the  author’s  death  and 
in  close  touch  with  his  fellow  actors,  thought  superior  to 
that  of  the  quarto.  This  is  no  ground  why  we  should 
necessarily  prefer  the  folio  reading,  but  it  is  a  ground  for 
giving  it  respectful  consideration.  In  Lear  we  reach  a 
critical  position  almost  analogous  to  that  in  Othello. 
Divergence  between  quarto  and  folio  will  imply  divergence 
of  textual  tradition.  On  the  other  hand  agreement  be¬ 
tween  the  two  cannot  (as  in  Class  III)  be  assumed  to  mean 
fidelity  to  the  original,  since  it  is  certain  that  not  all  the 
variants  of  the  independent  manuscript  will  have  been 
transferred  to  the  copy  used  for  the  folio. 

Both  the  fact  that  the  folio  text  of  Lear  was  printed  from 
the  first  quarto,  and  that  the  revision  of  this  quarto  by 
comparison  with  the  playhouse  manuscript  was  not  perfect, 
are  proved  by  an  interesting  bibliographical  accident.  For 
certain  sheets  of  the  first  quarto  exist  both  in  a  corrected 
and  an  uncorrected  state,  and  some  of  these  uncorrected 
readings  survive  in  the  folio,  only  partially  assimilated  to 
the  corrected  form.  Thus  the  end  of  one  line  was  originally 
set  up  in  the  quarto  as  ‘come  and  tends  seruise’,  but  was 
later  corrected  to  ‘commands  her  seruice’.  Here  the  folio 
prints  ‘commands,  tends,  seruice’,  showing  that  the  com¬ 
positor  had  before  him  an  originally  uncorrected  copy 
which  had  been  brought  only  partially  into  agreement  with 
the  true  reading.  Moreover,  imperfect  correction  of  the 
copy  can  be  traced  in  a  number  of  other  passages.  Since 
Theobald  Lear  has  said: 

What,  have  his  daughters  brought  him  to  this  pass? 

But  the  quarto  reads  ‘What,  his  daughters’,  and  the  folio 
‘Ha’s  his  Daughters’.  Evidently  the  corrector,  intending  to 
insert  ‘has’  after  ‘What’,  accidentally  substituted  it  for  that 
word.  (Theobald’s  ‘have’  is  a  mere  sophistication.) 
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But  if  these  inferences  are  correct,  as  I  believe  they  are, 
it  is  extraordinary  how  seldom  editors  have  agreed  in  re¬ 
jecting  readings  of  any  consequence  warranted  by  both 
texts.  In  one  place  c Historica  passio’  is  an  obvious  twin  error 
for  ‘ Hysterica  passio\  and  there  are  certainly  some  similar 
mistakes  in  punctuation,  but  the  collection  is  a  small  one 
and  even  so  includes  some  doubtful  examples.  A  crucial 
instance  is  in  Edmund’s  speech,  which  the  more  conserva¬ 
tive  editors  print  as  follows : 

Well,  my  legitimate,  if  this  letter  speed 
And  my  invention  thrive,  Edmund  the  base 
Shall  to  the  legitimate.  I  grow;  I  prosper: 

Now,  gods,  stand  up  for  bastards ! 

For  my  own  part  I  cannot  quite  reconcile  myself  to  this, 
though  at  the  same  time  I  do  not  feel  certain  of  the  ad¬ 
mirable  emendation  ‘shall  top  the  legitimate’,  first  pro¬ 
posed  by  Edwards  and  adopted  into  the  text  by  Capell  and 
the  Cambridge  editors.  Be  this  as  it  may,  it  seems  to  me 
that  the  text  of  King  Lear  is  considerably  better  than  on  our 
textual  theory  it  has  any  right  to  be,  and  I  think  there  still 
remains  a  problem  for  investigation.19 

We  now  come  to  our  fourth  class,  that  highly  important 
group  of  plays  that  have  reached  us  in  two  quite  different 
versions.  The  view  of  the  older  critics,  that  one  of  these 
versions  represented  an  early  draft  subsequently  remodelled, 
has  gradually  given  place  to  the  theory  that  it  is  a  mangled 
text  based  somehow  upon  an  actual  representation  and 
superseded  by  one  published  with  authority.  According  to 
the  former  view  the  inferior  version  is  chronologically  ante¬ 
cedent  to  the  other;  according  to  the  latter  it  is  derivative, 
presupposing  the  other,  though  the  possibility  of  subsequent 
revision  is  not  excluded.  This  may  be  taken  to  represent  in 
general  the  current  opinion  as  regards  Romeo  and  Juliet, 
Henry  V,  The  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor,  and  Hamlet.20  It  is 
only  of  late,  and  mainly  through  the  investigations  of  Mr. 
Peter  Alexander,  that  the  theory  has  been  extended  to  cover 
The  Taming  of  the  Shrew  and  the  two  later  parts  of  Henry  VI 11 
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It  has  not  yet  passed  into  the  mortmain  of  orthodoxy;  and 
I  do  not  ask  you  to  accept  it  as  more  than  a  provisional 
hypothesis.  Neither  would  I  suggest  that  a  single  history 
applies,  except  perhaps  in  barest  outline,  to  all  seven  plays. 
Indeed  it  is  plain  upon  the  face  of  it  that  the  critical  data  are 
not  at  all  points  analogous.  If  the  quarto  Taming  of  a  Shrew 
is  a  derivative  text  based  substantially  upon  The  Taming  of  the 
Shrew,  as  we  know  it  in  the  folio,  there  has  been  far  more 
elaborate  writing  up  of  the  derived  material  than  is  found 
for  example  in  Henry  V.  Certain  features  in  The  Merry  Wives 
suggest  that  the  quarto  text  may  have  been  vamped  up  by 
the  actor  of  a  particular  part,  and  the  same  theory  has  been 
applied  to  some  other  plays.  On  the  other  hand  if  an  actor 
played  the  traitor  in  The  Merry  Wives  it  is  clear  that  he 
relied  on  memory  alone,  whereas  in  Hamlet  he  may  have 
made  use  of  his  written  part.  This  possibility  suggests  that 
the  first  quarto  of  Hamlet  at  least  may  be  a  very  composite 
text,  and  that,  though  undoubtedly  a  bad  egg,  it  is  of 
the  curate’s  variety.  The  choruses  of  Henry  V,  which  to 
some  extent  mark  the  act  structure  in  the  folio,  find  no  place 
in  the  quarto :  on  the  other  hand  A  Shrew  preserves  the  con¬ 
clusion  of  the  framework-action  which  it  is  natural  to 
suppose  must  once  have  been  present  in  The  Shrew,  though 
there  is  no  trace  of  it  in  the  folio. 

But  great  as  is  the  diversity  of  individual  cases,  there  are, 
if  the  modern  theory  is  correct,  certain  fundamental  fea¬ 
tures  in  common.  In  all  seven  plays  we  have  on  the  one 
hand  an  authoritative  text  derived  by  transcription  or 
printing  from  the  author’s  original,  and  on  the  other  a 
vamped  text  at  least  one  step  in  the  transmission  of  which 
is  memorial.  The  critical  implications  of  these  assumptions 
are  obvious.  Where  the  texts  differ,  one  possesses  vastly 
greater  authority  than  the  other :  where  they  agree,  we  not 
only  have  direct  transcriptional  witness  to  what  the  author 
wrote,  but  we  know,  subject  to  certain  possible  exceptions, 
that  this  was  what  was  actually  spoken  on  the  stage.  In  the 
latter  case,  before  resorting  to  emendation,  we  shall  be  not 
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only  justified  but  bound  to  go  to  lengths  of  interpretation 
which  would  be  altogether  fantastic  in  Classes  I  and  II, 
and  would  be  doubtful  even  in  Class  III. 

The  seven  plays  of  our  fourth  group  fall  into  two  divi¬ 
sions.  In  Romeo  and  Juliet  and  Hamlet  the  bad  quarto  was 
superseded  after  about  a  couple  of  years  by  a  good  quarto 
containing  a  text  substantially  identical  with  that  later 
printed  in  the  folio.  For  these,  therefore,  we  possess  three 
several  authorities,  and  to  them  I  shall  return.  In  the  other 
five  plays  the  bad  quarto  was  only  superseded  by  the  good 
text  printed  in  the  folio.  These  present  a  rather  simpler 
problem.  Although,  of  course,  each  has  features  of  its  own, 
we  can  only  on  this  occasion  examine  a  single  play  as  more 
or  less  representative  of  its  class.  Henry  V  will  serve  as  well 
as  any.22 

There  are  of  course  a  number  of  errors  in  the  folio  text, 
and  it  is  only  to  be  expected  that  in  some  instances  the 
correct  reading  should  survive  in  the  quarto.  Editors  have 
indeed  made  pretty  free  use  of  the  latter,  sometimes  with 
full  justification,  sometimes  perhaps  indiscreetly.  When, 
according  to  the  folio,  Corporal  Nym  says : 

It  must  be  as  it  may,  though  patience  be  a  tyred  name,  yet  shee 
will  plodde, 

he  is  talking  nonsense,  and  when  for  ‘name’  the  quarto  has 
‘mare’,  the  graphic  similarity  suggests  that  it  preserves  the 
correct  reading.  On  the  other  hand  we  may  take  such 
a  passage  as  this : 

Boy.  Doe  you  not  remember  a  saw  a  Flea  sticke  vpon  Bardolphs 
Nose,  and  a  said  it  was  a  blacke  Soule  burning  in  Hell. 

Bard.  Well,  the  fuell  is  gone  that  maintain’d  that  fire:  that’s 
all  the  Riches  I  got  in  his  seruice. 

In  place  of  ‘Hell’  Capell  introduced  ‘hell  fire’  from  the 
quarto,  and  in  view  of  Bardolph’s  reply  all  later  editors 
seem  to  have  felt  constrained  to  accept  the  alteration. 
They  may  have  been  right,  but  I  do  not  think  they  were 
justified. 

In  one  place  the  quarto  supplies  a  speech  of  Nym’s  that 
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seems  necessary  to  the  sense,  and  this  perhaps  justines  the 
insertion  from  the  same  source  of  a  line  in  Henry’s  great 
speech  on  the  feast  of  Crispian,  though  it  is  certainly  not 
indispensable.  I  think  the  most  interesting  case  is  the 
passage  which  stands  in  the  folio  as  follows: 

Bedf[ord\.  Farwell  good  Salisbury ,  &  good  luck  go  with  thee: 
And  yet  I  doe  thee  wrong,  to  mind  thee  of  it, 

For  thou  art  fram’d  of  the  firme  truth  of  valour. 

Exe[ter].  Farwell  kind  Lord:  fight  valiantly  to  day. 

Bedf.  He  is  as  full  of  Valour  as  of  Kindnesse, 

Princely  in  both. 

The  quarto  gives  the  second  and  third  lines  in  the  mangled 
form: 

And  yet  in  truth,  I  do  thee  wrong, 

For  thou  art  made  on  the  [tjrue  sparkes  of  honour 

and  also  alters  the  speakers;  but  what  is  significant  is  that 
it  tacks  these  lines  on  to  the  words  spoken  in  the  folio  by 
Exeter;  and  in  so  doing  it  is  clearly  right.  How,  then,  did 
they  get  misplaced  in  the  folio?  One  naturally  supposes 
that  they  were  a  marginal  addition  in  the  manuscript,  the 
position  of  which  the  compositor  mistook.  If  so  they  afford 
further  evidence  that  the  quarto  is  dependent  on  the  final 
version  of  the  play,  and  not  on  an  earlier  draft. 

As  regards  emendation,  I  cannot  find  that  any  reading 
rejected  by  editorial  consensus  is  supported  by  a  clear 
agreement  of  the  original  texts.  But  there  are  three  cases 
of  what  I  may  call  disguised  agreement,  and  in  each  of 
these  I  think  that  editors  have  been  wrong.  I  can  only 
call  attention  to  one  now;  the  most  interesting  and  perhaps 
the  most  doubtful.  On  the  eve  of  Agincourt,  Fluellen  and 
Gower  meet  in  the  English  camp,  and  the  folio  reads : 
Gower.  Captaine  Fluellen. 

Flu.  ’So,  in  the  Name  of  Iesu  Christ,  speake  fewer:  .  .  . 

Malone  and  modern  editors  alter  this  to  ‘speak  lower’. 
But  ‘lower’,  which  comes  from  the  third  quarto,  is  merely 
a  compositor’s  emendation  for  ‘lewer’  in  the  first  quarto, 
and  this  would  seem  to  be  a  misprint  for  ‘fewer’  as  in  the 
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folio.  There  is  no  difficulty  in  the  reading  ‘fewer’  itself,  in 
the  sense  of  less,  ‘fewer  words’ ;  the  supposed  necessity  of 
reading  ‘lower’  arises  from  Gower’s  subsequent  promise 
‘I  will  speake  lower’,  and  from  Holinshed’s  report  of  an 
order  ‘that  no  noise  or  clamor  should  be  made  in  the  host’. 
It  would  be  interesting  to  write  a  full  commentary  on  the 
passage,  but  here  it  must  suffice  to  observe  that  Fluellen 
does  not  censure  Gower  for  shouting  but  for  ‘tiddle  tadle’ 
and  ‘pibble  bable’,  and  that  the  humour  of  it  is  that  all  the 
time  it  is  Fluellen  who  babbles,  while  Gower  can  hardly 
get  a  word  in  edgeways. 

In  Henry  V  at  least  the  textual  phenomena  are  what  we 
should  expect  from  the  assumed  history.  I  may,  however, 
repeat  the  warning  that  we  must  not  expect  the  phenomena 
to  be  altogether  constant  throughout  the  group,  and  that 
in  every  particular  play  editorial  practice  should  be 
governed  by  a  detailed  examination  of  the  textual  data.23 

Our  last  two  plays  agree  in  possessing  three  several 
authorities  for  the  text.  But  they  differ  markedly  as  to 
the  nature  of  these  authorities.  In  both  cases  we  have  a  bad 
quarto  superseded  by  a  good  one,  but  whereas  in  Hamlet  the 
folio  was  printed  from  a  manuscript  and  shows  important 
differences,  in  Romeo  and  Juliet  it  was  set  up  almost  without 
alteration  from  the  authorized  quarto  text.  The  latter, 
therefore,  presents  a  comparatively  simple  problem,  for  the 
relation  of  the  good  quarto  to  the  folio  is  that  of  the  simplest 
cases  of  Class  II,  and  need  not  further  concern  us,  while  the 
relation  of  the  quartos  to  one  another  is  essentially  the 
same  as  in  Henry  V. 

There  is,  however,  one  peculiarity  of  Romeo  and  Juliet 
which  gives  it  a  unique  interest  for  the  critic,  namely  that 
the  bad  quarto  of  1597  served  to  some  extent  as  copy  for 
the  good  quarto  of  1599.  This  fact  was  first  observed  by 
a  German  writer  half  a  century  ago,  but  it  has  only  recently 
shown  signs  of  creeping  into  critical  consciousness.24  The 
evidence  is  supplied  by  a  number  of  bibliographical 
peculiarities,  the  most  obvious  being  that  certain  speeches 
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are  printed  in  italic  in  both  quartos,  and  it  is  to  my  mind 
conclusive.  But  it  applies  to  only  a  small  part  of  the  play, 
namely  the  first  two  sheets  of  the  first  quarto.  It  seems  clear 
that  some  editor  was  commissioned  to  prepare  the  copy  for 
an  authorized  quarto,  and  for  this  purpose  was  provided 
with  the  1597  edition  and  a  playhouse  manuscript.  He 
began  by  taking  the  printed  text  and  elaborately  cor¬ 
recting  and  expanding  it  by  comparison  with  the  manu¬ 
script,  but  when  he  got  to  the  end  of  sheet  B  he  decided 
that  it  would  be  less  trouble  to  make  a  transcript  of  the 
latter.  This  he  proceeded  to  do  through  the  remainder 
of  the  play,  though  I  will  not  say  that  he  may  not  have 
used  other  fragments  of  the  printed  text,  and  I  am  certain 
that  he  consulted  it  on  occasions  when  the  manuscript  was 
obscure.25 

This  bibliographical  induction  is  borne  out  in  a  rather 
remarkable  way  by  the  textual  evidence  of  a  number  of 
corruptions  common  to  the  two  quartos.  When  Romeo 
meets  Capulet’s  servant  he  asks  him  whither  the  guests  are 
invited,  and  the  conversation  proceeds: 

Serv.  Up. 

Rom.  Whither? 

Serv.  To  supper;  to  our  house. 

This  is  Theobald’s  arrangement  of  the  text,  and  it  is 
very  likely  correct :  the  quartos  make  the  words  ‘to  supper’ 
part  of  Romeo’s  speech.  There  are  two  other  common 
errors  within  a  few  lines  of  this,  and  the  next  scene  is 
marked  by  an  agreement  of  the  texts  in  several  peculiar 
spellings,  the  most  notable  being  ‘a  leauen’  (or  ‘a  leuen’) 
for  eleven.  All  these  occur  in  sheet  B.  In  the  remainder 
of  the  play,  eight  sheets,  there  is  one  common  error 
(to  which  I  shall  return),  and  one,  or  possibly  two,  partial 
agreements  in  abnormal  spellings.  The  conclusion  is 
obvious.26 

This  peculiar  textual  history  should  prepare  us  for  some¬ 
thing  unusual  in  the  readings.  We  find  it  in  the  frequent 
use  which  editors  have  made  of  the  bad  quarto  in  their 
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endeavour  to  emend  the  good  one.  The  cases  are  ten  or 
twelve  times  as  numerous  as  in  Henry  V  and  mostly  of  much 
greater  importance.  The  Cambridge  editors  are  fairly  con¬ 
servative  in  the  matter,  but  I  have  counted  1 1 8  instances 
(trivialities  apart)  in  which  they  have  replaced  a  reading 
of  the  second  quarto  by  what  is  substantially  that  of  the 
first,  or  about  one  in  every  twenty-five  lines.  Of  course 
nothing  like  all  these  are  really  needed,  but  I  think  that 
about  a  third  are  inevitable ;  and  if  it  is  once  admitted  that 
the  first  quarto  is  right  in  two  score  cases,  there  is  no  par¬ 
ticular  reason  to  jib  at  six  score.27 

The  most  certain  corrections  supplied  by  the  first  quarto 
are  not  as  a  rule  the  most  interesting,  though  they  include 
such  readings  as  ‘chaples’  (i.e.  chapless)  for  ‘chapels’  and 
‘pay’  for  ‘pray’.  But  there  seems  no  reason  to  question  the 
correctness  of  the  line : 

Hence  will  I  to  my  ghostly  father’s  cell, 

which  editors  have  taken  mainly  from  the  first  quarto,  for 
the  reading  of  the  second,  ‘my  ghostly  Friers  close  cell’,  can 
only  have  originated,  one  supposes,  in  inability  to  decipher 
the  playhouse  manuscript.  At  the  same  time  there  are  a  few 
passages  in  which  I  think  editors  have  done  wrong  to  desert 
the  primary  authority,  for  instance  in  the  Friar’s  reproof  to 
Romeo: 

O  she  knew  well, 

Thy  loue  did  reade  by  rote,  that  could  not  spell: 

where  most  editors  since  Pope  have  printed  the  less  preg¬ 
nant  reading  of  the  first  quarto,  ‘and  could  not  spell’. 

The  one  common  error  in  the  later  sheets  of  the  play 
appears  in  a  passage  that  raises  a  number  of  textual  pro¬ 
blems.  Mercutio’s  conjuring  of  the  invisible  lover,  so  far  as 
it  can  with  decency  be  quoted,  which  happily  will  serve  our 
turn,  is  printed  by  the  Cambridge  editors  as  follows: 

Romeo !  humours !  madman !  passion  !  lover ! 

Appear  thou  in  the  likeness  of  a  sigh: 

Speak  but  one  rhyme,  and  I  am  satisfied; 

Cry  but  ‘ay  me !  ’  pronounce  but  ‘love’  and  ‘dove’ ; 
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Speak  to  my  gossip  Venus  one  fair  word, 

One  nick-name  for  her  purblind  son  and  heir, 

Young  Adam  Cupid,  he  that  shot  so  trim 
When  King  Cophetua  loved  the  beggar-maid ! 

I  am  not  going  to  argue  whether  ‘Adam  Cupid’  is  right, 
though  I  think  it  may  be :  the  point  is  that  it  is  an  emen¬ 
dation  for  ‘ Abraham :  Cupid? ,  a  reading  in  which  the  two 
quartos  agree  literatim  et  punctuatim.  Now,  two  things  are 
evident,  namely  that  this  as  it  stands  cannot  be  correct,  and 
that  the  second  quarto  must  have  copied  it  from  the  first. 
Is  this,  then,  a  passage  for  which  the  editor  in  1 599  used  a 
fragment  of  the  printed  edition?  The  suggestion  is  ruled  out 
by  other  readings  which  prove  that  the  compositor  of  the 
second  quarto  had  manuscript  copy  before  him.  Thus  the 
fourth  line  is  substantially  taken  from  the  first  quarto; 
the  second  quarto  reads: 

Crie  but  ay  me,  prouaunt,  but  loue  and  day, 

where  ‘prouaunt’  and  ‘day’  are  certainly  graphic  errors.  It 
is  clear  that  the  editor  was  having  unusual  difficulties  with 
the  playhouse  copy  in  this  passage — it  must  have  been 
mutilated  or  defaced — and  that  when  he  came  to  young 
Cupid  he  boldly  turned  to  the  printed  text  for  guidance. 
But  if  this  is  so,  we  shall  do  well  to  examine  very  carefully 
the  readings  in  which  the  second  quarto  differs  from  the 
first.  Already,  apart  from  the  fourth  line,  editors  have 
borrowed  from  the  first  quarto  ‘shot  so  trim’  and  ‘son  and 
heir’,  but  they  have  followed  the  second  quarto  in  the  first 
line,  where  the  first  quarto  has : 

Romeo,  madman,  humors,  passion,  liuer,  .  .  . 

Noting  the  slight  change  of  order,  which  emphasizes  the 
descent  from  man  to  his  complaints,  there  seems  a  good 
deal  to  be  said  for  the  reading  ‘liuer’,  this  being  of  course 
the  seat  of  the  disease  of  love.  And  again  in  the  last  line 
we  may  wonder  whether  ‘begger  wench’,  as  in  the  first 
quarto,  is  not  more  in  accord  with  Mercutio’s  humour  than 
the  more  conventional  ‘beggar-maid’.  The  latter,  familiar 
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from  the  ballad,  would  no  doubt  have  come  more  readily 
from  the  editor’s  pen.18 

Among  the  plays  of  Class  IV  Romeo  and  Juliet  is  re¬ 
markable  in  that  the  bad  text  seems  a  good  deal  better,  and 
the  good  text  a  good  deal  worse,  than  we  are  accustomed 
to  find.  I  fancy  it  offers  opportunities  of  critical  explora¬ 
tion  which  have  not  yet  been  exhausted. 

Discussion  of  Shakespeare  usually  comes  round  in  the 
end  to  Hamlet ;  and  for  us  too  the  wheel  is  come  full  circle. 
Hamlet  is  not  only,  from  the  literary  point  of  view,  the  most 
discussed  play  in  the  canon,  it  is  also  the  one  that  presents 
the  most  complex  problem  to  the  textual  student.  It  is  the 
only  play  for  which  we  possess  three  ostensibly  independent 
authorities.  And  the  earliest  of  these  texts,  the  bad  egg, 
appears  to  be  of  a  more  complex  or  variable  badness  than 
the  other  members  of  that  addled  sitting :  or  else  its  quality 
has  been  submitted  to  more  minute  examination.  This  is 
a  topic  upon  which  I  cannot  enter  now.  The  theory  which 
I  wish  to  examine,  without  necessarily  accepting,  is  that  the 
good  second  quarto  was  printed  direct  from  Shakespeare’s 
autograph,  that  the  folio  was  printed  from  a  playhouse 
manuscript  copied  from  that  autograph,  which  had  under¬ 
gone  certain  alteration  in  the  course  of  two  decades  of  con¬ 
stant  use  as  a  prompt-book,  and  that  the  bad  first  quarto 
is  in  the  main  based  upon  a  representation  of  the  play,  the 
actors’  parts  for  which  had  been  transcribed  from  the  same 
prompt-copy  in  its  original  state.  The  actual  textual 
history  must  be  a  good  deal  more  complicated  than  this, 
but  I  wish  at  present  merely  to  inquire  how  far  this  theory 
will  ‘work’  in  view  of  the  variant  readings  found  in  the 
authorities  and  the  emendations  that  have  found  favour 
with  editors.  In  this  investigation  I  have  had  the  benefit 
of  studying  an  important  essay  by  Professor  Dover  Wilson 
on  ‘Spellings  and  Misprints  in  the  Second  Quarto  of 
Hamlet\ 

There  are  five  classes  of  readings  that  throw  light  on  our 
problem,  namely:  agreements  of  the  first  quarto  and  the 
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folio  against  the  second  quarto,  agreements  of  the  two 
quartos  against  the  folio,  agreements  of  the  second  quarto 
and  the  folio  which  editors  have  rejected  in  favour  of  the 
first  quarto,  agreements  of  the  second  quarto  and  the  folio 
which  editors  have  rejected  without  seeking  help  from  the 
first  quarto,  and  agreements  of  all  three  texts  which  editors 
have  rejected. 

It  is  a  curious  fact  that  where  the  second  quarto  and  the 
folio  differ  the  support  of  the  first  quarto  is  almost  exactly 
balanced  between  them:  in  fifty-five  instances  it  agrees 
with  the  other  quarto,  in  fifty-seven  with  the  folio.  If  our 
theory  is  correct  its  agreements  with  the  folio  are  not  of 
much  significance,  since  both  go  back  ultimately  to  the 
prompt-book;  all  that  the  first  quarto  can  show  is  that  the 
folio  reading  is  not  due  to  the  compositor  and  that  it  could 
pass  muster  on  the  stage.  Analysis  seems  to  show  that  the 
great  majority  of  instances  (44  out  of  57)  are  due  either  to 
misprints  in  the  second  quarto  or  to  small  variants  intro¬ 
duced  in  transcribing  the  prompt-copy.  There  are  also 
three  definite  errors  originating  in  that  operation.  The 
most  interesting  result  is  that  the  prompt-copy  seems  to 
have  undergone  some  authoritative  revision  before  the 
copying  of  the  actors’  parts,  for  there  are  ten  passages  or 
so  in  which  readings  of  the  autograph  appear  to  have  been 
deliberately  altered.  If  Mr.  Dover  Wilson  is  right,  one  of 
the  prompt-book  errors  was  the  substitution  of  snatches  of 
old  ‘tunes’  for  ‘lauds’  through  a  misreading  of  Shake¬ 
speare’s  writing.  The  corrections  or  alterations  are  all  in¬ 
structive:  I  have  only  space  to  mention  that  Shakespeare 
seems  originally  to  have  written  ‘fearefull  Porpentine’,  and 
that  ‘fretfull’  was  a  happy  second  thought. 

The  variants  in  which  the  first  quarto  supports  the  second 
against  the  folio  are  of  much  greater  importance,  since 
on  our  theory  agreement  of  the  quartos  establishes  the 
reading  of  the  prompt-book.  Apart  from  chance  coinci¬ 
dence,  of  which  there  may  be  a  few  examples,  variation  in 
the  folio  implies  either  a  misprint  in  that  text  or  an  altera- 
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tion  subsequent  to  the  preparation  of  the  actors’  parts. 
Misprints  account  for  nearly  half  the  cases;  the  rest  are 
divided  about  equally  between  small  editorial  tinkerings, 
very  likely  made  in  preparing  the  playhouse  manuscript  for 
press,  and  alterations  made  in  it  in  the  course  of  its  twenty 
years  of  use  as  a  prompt-book.  The  distinction  of  these 
classes  is  of  course  conjectural.  The  most  interesting  mis¬ 
print  is  the  substitution  of  ‘Landlesse’  for  ‘lawelesse’  reso¬ 
lutes,  due  it  would  seem  to  the  easy  misreading  of  ‘lawe’  as 
‘land’.  Among  editorial  changes  there  are  a  couple  that 
suggest  that  the  speech  with  which  Hamlet  leaves  Ophelia, 
after  consigning  her  to  a  nunnery,  had  become  partly 
obliterated  in  the  manuscript.  The  dozen  or  so  major  altera¬ 
tions  are  important.  Shakespeare  himself,  it  would  seem, 
altered  ‘quietly  interr’d’  to  ‘quietly  enurn’d’,  and  perhaps 
made  the  necessary  correction  in  the  ‘dayly  Cast  of  Brazon 
Cannon’,  where  ‘cost’  had  got  into  the  acted  version.  But 
he  surely  had  no  hand  in  the  ‘too  too  solid  Flesh’.  A  vision 
of  Burbage’s  waist-band  should  suffice  to  prove  that, 
editors  notwithstanding,  Shakespeare  can  never  have 
meant  to  write  ‘solid’  here.  It  is  a  desperate  guess  for  the 
unintelligible  ‘sallied’  of  the  quartos.  The  problem  is  there¬ 
fore  one  of  emendation  and  I  shall  return  to  it. 

There  are  eight  passages  in  which  the  Cambridge  editors 
have  adopted  a  reading  of  the  first  quarto  to  the  exclusion 
of  one  supported  by  the  second  quarto  and  the  folio.  One 
of  these  is  clearly  necessary,  but  the  error  is  an  easy  one  and 
may  well  have  arisen  independently  in  the  two  more 
authoritative  texts.  The  other  seven  should  be  rejected. 
Three  or  four  are  mere  mischievous  normalizations ;  one  is 
an  exceedingly  ingenious  conjecture,  for  which  the  editors 
have  not  been  given  the  credit  they  deserve,  but  which  is  at 
the  same  time  rather  hazardous.  Of  the  rest  the  most 
crucial  is  in  the  play  scene,  where  in  reply  to  Ophelia’s 
‘Still  better,  and  worse’,  Hamlet  snaps: 

So  you  must  take  your  husbands. 

Here  ‘must  take’  was  introduced  by  Pope  from  the  first 
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quarto  in  place  of ‘mistake’  as  in  the  other  texts.  But  surely 
Capell  was  right  in  printing  ‘mis-take’:  Hamlet  means: 
‘For  better  or  worse!  Why,  that’s  the  silly  way  you  choose 
husbands.’ 

There  are  ten  instances,  where  the  first  quarto  affords  no 
help,  in  which  the  Cambridge  editors  have  rejected  a  read¬ 
ing  certified  by  both  the  second  quarto  and  the  folio.  Some 
are  trivial;  once  or  twice  Shakespeare  and  the  prompter 
were  both  certainly  nodding;  but  ‘good  kissing  carrion’ 
I  am  inclined  to  believe  is  correct,  and  ‘cauiary’  should  not 
be  altered  to  ‘caviare’,  a  form  very  rare  in  Shakespeare’s 
day.  Only  one  is  of  first-rate  interest.  Polonius  hides 
behind  the  arras  with  the  words:  ‘I’ll  silence  me  even  here’. 
Hanmer  emended  ‘silence’  to  ‘sconce’.  But,  as  Dowden 
remarked,  only  in  death  could  Polonius  be  really  silent, 
and  it  is  just  because  he  cannot  ‘silence’  him  that  he  dies. 
The  emendation  destroys  the  dramatic  irony  of  the  phrase. 

There  are  even  three  cases  in  which  the  editors  have 
rejected  a  reading  which  has  the  warrant  of  all  three 
authorities.  In  one  they  did  not  venture  on  any  emenda¬ 
tion,  and  I  propose  to  return  to  it  in  a  moment.  One  is  a 
trivial  matter,  a  second-folio  spelling  adopted  in  the  teeth 
of  textual  evidence.  The  last  is  very  significant. 

White  his  shroud  as  the  mountain  snow, 

Larded  with  sweet  flowers; 

Which  bewept  to  the  grave  did  go 
With  true-love  showers. 

So  Ophelia  sings,  at  least  according  to  Pope,  and  such  no 
doubt  were  the  words  of  the  song  she  had  in  mind,  supposing 
it  to  have  been  traditional.  But  in  the  third  line  all  three 
texts  read  ‘did  not  go’,  and  we  are  bound  to  believe  that 
not  only  is  this  what  Shakespeare  wrote,  but  what  Ophelia 
actually  sang  on  the  stage.  It  is  idle  to  talk  of  printers  and 
their  intrusive  negatives;  it  would  be  equally  idle  to  point 
out  that  Massinger  once  committed  this  very  error  in  his 
own  manuscript :  the  present  case  cannot  be  accidental,  nor 
could  it  escape  notice.  Ophelia  is  suddenly  struck  by  the 
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inappropriateness  of  the  words  she  is  singing  and  alters 
them  to  a  harsh  discord.2? 

This  completes  what  I  have  to  say  of  the  practice  of 
editors  considered  in  relation  to  the  textual  theory  of 
Hamlet  with  which  we  began.  If  that  theory  is  true  it  is 
clear  that  editors  will  have  to  modify  their  practice  con¬ 
siderably.  That  it  is  true  I  will  not  assert,  but  we  have 
found  nothing  in  the  textual  evidence  that  necessarily 
contradicts  it,  and  a  good  deal  that  is  doubtful  in  editorial 
practice  where  this  conflicts  with  it. 

I  wish  in  conclusion  to  consider  two  or  three  emendations 
or  explanations  of  emendations  suggested  by  Professor 
Dover  Wilson  in  the  paper  already  mentioned.  As  is  well 
known  he  has  based  his  work  chiefly  upon  an  analysis  of 
Shakespeare’s  supposed  handwriting  and  spelling,  but  he 
has  pursued  this  line  of  inquiry  in  conjunction  with  textual 
theory.30  For  example  he  argues  that  where  the  second 
quarto  gives  us  what  may  be  a  misreading  of  Shakespeare’s 
autograph  it  is  a  facile  abdication  of  critical  function  to 
accept  instead  a  makeshift  reading  from  the  folio.  Take  for 
instance : 

The  terms  of  our  estate  may  not  endure 
Hazard  so  near  us  as  doth  hourly  grow 
Out  of  his  lunacies. 

The  last  word  is  supplied  by  the  folio;  the  quarto  has 
‘browes’.  This  of  course  is  impossible,  and  we  may  suppose 
that  it  is  just  because  it  is  impossible  that  the  folio  started 
guessing,  but  we  are  bound  to  do  our  best  with  it.  Mr. 
Dover  Wilson  suggests  a  misreading  of ‘brawls’.  I  do  not 
know  whether  his  conjecture  is  right,  but  I  am  sure  that  his 
method  is  sound.31 

So  with  the  ‘too  too  solid  flesh’  already  glanced  at.  The 
folio’s  ‘solid’  is  a  guess  we  must  reject:  the  ‘sallied’  of  the 
quartos  is  unintelligible.  But  ‘sallies’  occurs  elsewhere  in 
the  second  quarto  as  a  misprint  for  ‘sullies’,  showing  that 
the  words  could  be  easily  confused  in  Shakespeare’s  hand. 
Thus,  when  he  intended  ‘sullied’  flesh,  it  was  twice  mis- 
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read  as  ‘sallied’  and  finally  misemended  to  ‘solid’.  Of  this 
explanation  I  have  little  doubt.32 

Lastly,  what  are  we  to  make  of  the  threefold  witness  to 
Polonius’s  words? — 

And  they  in  France  of  the  best  rank  and  station 

Are  of  a  most  select  and  generous  chief  in  that. 

Mr.  Dover  Wilson  tells  us  that  ‘of  a’  is  a  misreading  of 
Shakespeare’s  attempt  to  write  ‘often’.  I  cannot  discuss  the 
details,  but  the  emendation  does  not  present  any  insuper¬ 
able  difficulty  either  graphic  or  metrical.  What,  however, 
are  its  textual  implications?  Granted  that  Shakespeare 
wrote  ‘often’  in  such  a  way  that  it  would  naturally  be  read 
‘of  a’ :  then  we  have  to  assume  that  the  compositor  of  the 
second  quarto  so  printed  it,  that  the  scribe  of  the  playhouse 
manuscript  so  wrote  it,  that  the  scribe  of  the  actors’  parts 
accepted  the  reading,  and  likewise  the  actors  who  per¬ 
formed  along  with  Shakespeare  on  the  stage,  the  reporter 
of  the  representation,  and  the  printer  of  his  version ;  that 
meanwhile  the  reading  remained  unaltered  in  the  prompt- 
copy,  and  passed  muster  with  the  editor  and  compositor  of 
the  folio.  It  would  be  idle  to  pretend  that  such  a  chain  of 
error  and  persistence  in  error  is  not  improbable ;  but  where 
the  facts  are  themselves  unreasonable  we  need  not  be  sur¬ 
prised  if  the  explanation  seems  fantastic.  It  is  the  implica¬ 
tions  that  are  important,  and  it  is  Professor  Dover  Wilson’s 
chief  merit  that  he  has  courageously  faced  the  conse¬ 
quences  of  his  proposals.  That  renders  his  work  significant 
even  where  it  may  prove  mistaken,  and  I  make  no  excuse 
for  dwelling  upon  it  here.33 

Thus  I  come  back  at  the  end  to  the  point  with  which 
I  started,  the  interdependence  of  emendation  and  textual 
theory.  We  have  considered  the  many  aspects  that  the 
editorial  problem  assumes  with  the  shifting  relations  of  par¬ 
ticular  texts,  but  this  interdependence  is  the  one  general 
principle  that  has  emerged  from,  I  fear,  an  o’er-lengthy 
discussion.  To  be  fruitful  the  task  of  emendation  must  be 
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pursued  in  relation  to  a  clear  perception  of  the  possibilities 
of  textual  history;  otherwise  it  is  as  a  bow  drawn  at  a  ven¬ 
ture.  It  is  no  revolutionary  doctrine  that  I  am  preaching, 
and  if,  so  far,  it  has  been  little  reflected  in  the  practice  of 
editors,  this  has  been  perhaps  less  through  deliberate  ne¬ 
glect,  than  because  the  data  for  its  application  have  been 
insufficient.  For  of  one  thing  at  least  the  preparation  of 
this  lecture  has  made  me  more  than  ever  conscious,  the  need 
for  a  fresh  and  thorough  investigation  into  the  bibliographi¬ 
cal  history  of  the  authorities  for  Shakespeare’s  text. 


Postscript. — Dr.  J.  W.  Mackail  tells  me  that  the  instance  of  error  in 
Milton  cited  on  p.  150,  which  I  lifted  from  his  Warton  Lecture,  is  a  bad 
example.  It  appears  that  the  mistake  is  found  in  the  only  authorities 
that  were  accessible  when  Milton  wrote. 

In  connexion  with  the  problem  of  repeated  misreading  discussed 
on  p.  214,  it  may  be  of  interest  to  record  that  a  typist  and  a  compositor, 
working  on  the  same  manuscript  of  this  lecture,  made  five  identical 
mistakes. 


NOTES 


Quotations  from  Shakespeare  both  in  the  lecture  and  the  notes,  ex¬ 
cept  where  they  reproduce  the  originals,  as  a  rule  follow  the  Cambridge 
text  ofW.  G.  Clark  and  W.  Aldis  Wright  (revised  edition,  1891-3),  and 
all  references  are  to  that  edition.  The  collations  there  given  are  also 
my  main  source  of  information  respecting  the  variant  readings  of  the 
originals.  In  a  few  instances  I  have  endeavoured  to  collect  all  variants 
of  a  particular  type.  If,  as  is  probable,  my  lists  are  not  complete,  the 
responsibility  lies,  no  doubt,  mainly  with  my  own  carelessness,  but,  per¬ 
haps,  also  in  part  with  imperfections  of  the  record,  for  the  collations  of 
the  Cambridge  editors,  though  a  monument  of  industry,  are  not  in¬ 
variably  correct.  It  must  also  be  remembered  in  using  their  apparatus 
that  where  the  original  editions  present  alternative  readings,  they  do 
not,  as  a  rule,  specify  which  editors  have  adopted  which  alternative. 
The  only  attempt  at  a  complete  record  is  that  in  the  Furness  Variorum. 
A  serious  defect  alike  of  the  Cambridge  and  Furness  editions  is  the 
absence  of  any  proper  index  of  sigla. 

1  (p.  147).  A.  E.  Housman,  ‘The  Application  of  Thought  to  Textual 
Criticism’,  a  paper  read  before  the  Classical  Association,  4  Aug.  1921: 
Proceedings,  xviii.  68. 

2  (p.  147).  Henry  V,  11.  iii.  1 3  fT.  Theobald’s  emendation  ( Shakespeare 
Restored,  1 726,  p.  138)  was  suggested  by  the  conjecture  ‘of  a  Gentleman 
sometime  deceas’d’,  namely,  ‘and  a’  talked  of  green  Fields’.  He  pro¬ 
ceeds:  ‘The  Variation  from  Table  to  talked  is  not  of  a  very  great  Lati¬ 
tude;  tho’  we  may  still  come  nearer  to  the  Traces  of  the  Letters,  by 
restoring  it  thus’,  namely,  ‘and  a’  babied  of  green  Fields’.  ‘To  bable,  or 
babble ’,  he  adds,  ‘  is  to  mutter  .  .  .’  It  is  noticeable  that  this  suggestion 
was  first  put  forward  tentatively  as  an  alternative  to  supposing  that  the 
words  were  a  stage-direction  that  had  crept  into  the  text.  But  in  1 733 
he  adopted  it  in  his  text. 

3  (p.  148).  When  in  the  same  play  Fluellen  reproves  Gower  for  bab¬ 
bling  in  the  camp  (iv.  i.  71)  the  folio  has  the  spelling  ‘bable’. 

4  (p.  148).  Doctor  Faustus,  i.  12. 

5  (p.  149).  The  passage  occurs  in  Greene’s  Orlando  Furioso,  11.  1276-7 
(Malone  Society  Reprint).  See  my  Two  Elizabethan  Stage  Abridgements, 
p.  240.  The  detection  of  the  source  is  due  to  Mr.  F.  M.  Cornford.  The 
first  edition  actually  reads  ‘ lacusque  laeosque ’,  and  it  is  from  the  second 
that  editors  have  taken  llocosque\  The  confusion  of ‘a’  and  ‘u’  is  com¬ 
moner  than  that  of ‘a’  and  ‘o’,  so  that  the  first  edition  slightly  supports 
my  emendation.  I  ought  to  say  that  I  am  by  no  means  certain  that 
these  lines  are  Greene’s,  and  should  not  be  surprised  to  find  that  they 
were  borrowed  or  at  least  adapted  from  some  neo-Latin  writer. 
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6  (p.  1 5 1 ) .  See  The  Library,  1923,  iv.  207ff.,  ‘Massinger’s  Autograph 
Corrections  in  The  Duke  of  Milan,  1623’;  and  1924,  v.  59  fif.,  ‘More 
Massinger  Corrections’. 

7  (p.  152).  I  make  this  admission  deliberately,  although  it  suggests 
that  there  may  be  some  circularity  in  an  argument  that  seeks  to  support 
textual  theory  by  record  of  emendation,  or  to  limit  emendation  by 
reference  to  textual  theory.  In  some  measure  this  is  so.  The  number 
and  to  a  certain  extent  the  nature  of  the  emendations  made  in  any  text 
naturally  depend  upon  the  condition  of  the  text,  and  this  is,  of  course, 
an  important  datum  in  the  construction  of  textual  theory.  But  it 
is  far  from  being  the  sole  basis.  Textual  theory,  if  it  is  to  be  in 
any  way  scientific,  must  take  account  of  many  kinds  of  evidence  besides 
the  readings  which  concern  an  editor;  and  it  is  clear  that  editors,  in 
the  preparation  of  their  texts,  have  usually  followed  eclectic  methods 
without  regard  to  the  relation  of  the  authorities.  In  practice,  therefore, 
textual  theory  and  editorial  practice  are  sufficiently  independent  to 
afford  a  check  upon  one  another,  and  there  can  be  little  doubt  that, 
while  textual  conditions,  critically  considered,  may  demand  the  revision 
of  a  theory,  a  textual  theory  constructed  with  adequate  knowledge  and 
care  is  a  much  sounder  guide  than  traditional  editorial  practice.  I 
think  that  both  these  features  of  our  problem  will  come  out  clearly  in 
the  ensuing  analysis. 

8  (p.  153).  The  term  ‘  independent  manuscript’  is  rather  vague,  and 
critics  have  not  always  been  careful  to  make  their  meaning  clear.  If 
they  mean  anything  they  mean  that  the  quarto  and  the  folio  were 
printed  from  different  manuscripts,  and  they  ought  to  mean  that  these 
were  independent,  in  the  sense  that  neither  was  a  transcript  of  the  other. 
More  technically,  the  phrase  should  mean  that,  not  only  the  printed 
texts,  but  the  manuscripts  used  as  copy  had  a  collateral  and  not  an 
ancestral  relation.  It  will  be  observed  that,  according  to  the  textual 
theory  of  Hamlet  with  which  we  shall  be  concerned  later,  the  folio  was 
not  printed  from  an  independent  manuscript,  since  this  is  assumed  to 
have  been  a  copy  of  the  one  used  for  the  second  quarto. 

9  (P-  I54)-  I  must  leave  out  of  consideration  for  the  present  the  inter¬ 
esting  question  of  what,  if  any,  authority  attaches  to  the  variant  read¬ 
ings  of  the  second  folio. 

10  (p.  154).  In  this  country  the  investigation  of  manuscript  forms  and 
the  closely  related  investigation  of  manuscript  spellings  have  been  mainly 
pursued  by  Professor  Dover  Wilson  in  his  work  in  the  eleven  volumes  of 
the  New  Shakespeare  (Cambridge,  1921-8)  that  have  so  far  appeared. 
See  in  particular  his  general  ‘Textual  Introduction’  to  The  Tempest ; 
also  his  chapter  on  ‘Bibliographical  Links’  in  Shakespeare' s  Hand  in  the 
Play  of ‘Sir  Thomas  More ’  (ed.  A.  W.  Pollard,  1923,  pp.  1 13-41),  his 
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paper  (in  collaboration  with  Mr.  Pollard)  on  ‘What  follows  if  some  of 
the  good  Quarto  Editions  of  Shakespeare’s  Plays  were  printed  from  his 
autograph  manuscripts’,  summarized  in  the  Bibliographical  Society’s 
Transactions  for  19 17-19  (xv.  136—9),  and  that  on  ‘Spellings  and  Mis¬ 
prints  in  the  second  Quarto  of  Hamlet'1  contributed  to  the  English 
Association’s  Essays  and  Studies  in  1924  (x.  36-60).  I  may  also  refer  to 
a  paper  on  ‘Elizabethan  Spelling  as  a  Literary  and  Bibliographical 
Clue’  by  Mr.  A.  W.  Pollard,  with  supplements  on  Munday  and  Church¬ 
yard  by  Miss  St.  Clare  Byrne,  in  The  Library  (1923-4,  iv.  1,  9,  v.  143), 
and  to  one  by  me  on  ‘An  Elizabethan  Printer  and  his  Copy’  also  in 
The  Library  (1923,  iv.  102). 

The  most  extensive  investigation  of  the  subject  is,  of  course,  that  by 
Dr.  Leon  Kellner,  Restoring  Shakespeare  (Leipzig,  1925).  This  is  a  most 
exhaustive  and  learned  work,  though  it  failed  to  produce  any  new 
emendations  of  importance  that  have  been  generally  accepted  by  critics 
(cf.  The  Review  of  English  Studies,  1925,  i.  463). 

1 1  (p.  155).  An  interesting,  if  conjectural,  case  occurs  in  one  of  the 
theatrical  ‘plots’  discovered  at  Dulwich  towards  the  end  of  the  eigh¬ 
teenth  century,  which  has  since  vanished,  leaving  only  a  print  in 
the  Variorum  Shakespeare  of  1803,  namely,  that  for  the  play  of  Tamar 
Cam.  In  this  one  of  the  actors  is  given  the  absurd  name  of ‘Denygten’. 
We  know  that  the  person  intended  was  called  Downton,  and  in  one  of 
the  other  plots  he  appears  with  the  rather  queer  spelling  ‘Doughton’. 
It  is  clear  that  the  impossible  ‘Denygten’  is  nothing  but  a  misreading 
of ‘Doughton’,  but  it  is  a  misreading  which  could  only  occur  in  English, 
and  not  in  Italian,  script.  It  seems  likely,  therefore,  that  the  lost  plot 
was  drawn  up  by  the  same  scribe  as  its  fellow,  but  that,  contrary  to  his 
custom,  he  used,  at  least  for  the  name  in  question,  the  more  old- 
fashioned  secretary  hand.  The  misreading  is  probably  due  to  Steevens, 
from  whose  transcript  the  plot  was  printed,  and  it  occurs  three  times 
over.  How  difficult  it  is  to  see  a  word  right  once  it  has  been  seen  wrong 
may  be  illustrated  by  an  entry  in  the  Stationers’  Register  of  8  Nov. 
1630,  which  includes  the  title  ‘Pericles’.  The  word  is  quite  correctly 
written,  but  in  such  a  way  that  at  a  casual  glance  it  might  be  read 
‘Persiles’.-  Arber  (iv.  242)  actually  so  misread  it,  adding  a  note  that  it 
was  an  error  for  ‘Pericles’. 

12  (p.  155).  In  connexion  with  misreading  and  the  theory  of ‘graphic 
emendation’  there  is  one  point  to  which  I  do  not  think  that  sufficient 
attention  has  been  paid.  It  is,  that  where  the  forms  of  two  letters  or 
groups  of  letters  resemble  one  another,  the  confusion  does  not  necessarily 
work  both  ways.  To  take  the  simplest  case:  carelessness  in  the  dotting 
of  an  ‘i’  will  make  ‘in’  or  ‘iu’  indistinguishable  from  ‘m’,  but  no  care¬ 
lessness,  only  the  imps  of  mischief,  can  convert  ‘m’  into  ‘in’  or  ‘iu’. 
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Thus,  to  conjecture  ‘iuy’  where  the  text  reads  ‘my’  is  no  violent  emen¬ 
dation,  but  the  opposite  change  is  one  which,  on  strict  principles,  would 
need  further  evidence  to  support  it.  Yet  an  examination  of  the  work 
of  those  critics  who  have  specialized  in  the  graphic  method  shows  that 
there  is  a  constant  temptation  to  treat  what  one  may  call  asymmetrical 
resemblances  as  reversible ;  and  undoubted  instances  of  such  reflex  sub¬ 
stitutions  do  occur.  But  they  always  call  for  explanation,  and  may,  I 
think,  be  analysed  under  three  heads.  ( i )  In  a  particular  writer  a  par¬ 
ticular  miswriting  may  be  so  common  that  the  compositor  is  led  to 
assume  it  even  where  it  has  not  occurred.  For  example,  some  writers, 
including  Shakespeare  it  seems,  were  in  the  habit  of  occasionally  using 
a  particular  form  of  the  letter  ‘a’,  well  known  to  palaeographers,  which 
was  liable  to  be  mistaken  for  ‘or’,  and,  in  fact,  is  so  misprinted  in  two 
passages  of  Hamlet  (Q_  2:  1.  ii.  96,  1.  v.  56).  We  can  imagine  a  writer 
using  this  form  so  persistently  that  a  compositor  might  be  led  by  force 
of  habit  to  print  ‘a’  even  where  ‘or’  was  meant  (cf.  the  similar  error  of 
‘daie’  for  ‘doue’,  note  28,  p.  54).  Of  course,  the  same  principle  makes 
the  confusion  of ‘in’  and  ‘m’  reversible  in  practice.  (2)  One  letter  may 
be  so  much  commoner  than  the  other  that  it  will  tend  to  be  used  in  all 
doubtful  cases.  In  the  secretary  script,  if  a  ‘p’  is  carelessly  formed  it 
readily  assumes  a  shape  indistinguishable  from  ‘x’,  but  no  malforma¬ 
tion  of ‘x’  will  make  it  resemble  a  properly  formed  ‘p\  Of  course,  com¬ 
positors  were  well  aware  of  this  confusion,  and  ‘x’  being  a  comparatively 
uncommon  letter,  they  appear  always  to  have  printed  ‘p’  by  preference 
if  it  made  a  possible  word.  Thus  we  may  find  ‘axle-tree’  transmo- 
graphied  into  ‘apple-tree’,  though  I  have  never  heard  of  an  apple-tree 
masquerading  as  an  axle-tree.  (3)  Lastly,  there  may  be  some  particular 
association  aroused  by  the  context  which  suggests  the  reflex  change  to 
the  compositor’s  eye.  A  good  example  occurs  just  at  the  end  of  Every 
Man  out  of  His  Humour  (quarto  version,  Malone  Society  Reprint,  1.  4363 ; 
Oxford  Jonson,  iii.  604).  Jonson  says,  or  is  made  by  his  compositor  to 
say,  that  his  detractors  will 

betray  themselues 

To  Scorne  and  Laughter;  and  like  guiltie  Children, 

Publish  their  infancie  before  their  time, 

By  their  owne  fond  exception. 

There  is  no  doubt,  I  think,  that  ‘ infancie ’  should  be  altered  to  iinfamie\ 
an  emendation  lately  proposed  by  Miss  Evelyn  Albright  ( Dramatic  Publi¬ 
cation  in  England,  1580-1640,  p.  336)  and  made  independently  by  Mr. 
Simpson  in  the  Oxford  edition.  Now,  alike  in  English  and  Italian 
script,  a  badly  formed  ‘c’  becomes  a  mere  minim,  or  single  down-stroke, 
and  consequently  there  would  always  be  a  danger  of  ‘nc’  being  mis¬ 
printed  as  ‘m’  (cf.  note  30,  p.  215).  The  opposite  confusion  ought  not 
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to  occur.  But  in  this  passage  the  idea  of ‘Children’  was  so  dominant 
in  the  compositor’s  mind  as  to  set  up  the  association  needed  to  make 
the  confusion  reversible. 

13  (P-  155)-  In  the  case  of  common  error,  therefore,  it  is  in  the  rigour 
of  the  evidence  required  to  establish  the  error,  rather  than  in  the  range 
of  permissible  conjecture,  that  the  position  differs  from  that  in  Class  I. 
The  reading  must  have  passed  muster  at  least  to  the  extent  of  not 
causing  active  protest. 

2  Henry  IV 

14  (p.  156).  Bardolph’s  speech,  wrongly  assigned  to  Poins,  is  at  11.  ii. 
72.  The  correction  was  first  made  by  Theobald.  An  amusing  example 
of  an  error  common  to  both  texts  occurs  in  the  Induction  (1.  35), 
where  Rumour  describes  Percy’s  castle  as 

this  worm-eaten  hole  of  ragged  stone  .  .  . 

Of  course,  ‘hole’  should  be  ‘hold’;  it  is  the  usual  confusion  of  final  ‘e’ 
and  ‘d’,  but  it  might  not  have  been  thus  repeated  without  the  unfortunate 
association  of ‘worm-hole’.  Another  seemingly  clear  case  of  twin  error 
occurs  at  hi.  ii.  305,  in  Falstaff’s  description  of  Justice  Shallow,  which 
since  Rowe  has  been  printed : 

a’  was  so  forlorn,  that  his  dimensions  to  any  thick  sight  were  invisible: 

whereas  both  Q,  and  F  have  ‘inuincible’.  A  significant  case,  as  it 
appears  to  me,  is  that  at  iv.  i.  34,  where  Westmoreland  addresses  the 
Archbishop  in  the  words : 

If  that  rebellion 

Came  like  itself,  in  base  and  abject  routs, 

Led  on  by  bloody  youth,  guarded  with  rags, 

And  countenanced  by  boys  and  beggary  .  .  . 

Here  ‘rags’,  now  generally  accepted  in  place  of  ‘rage’,  is  a  fairly 
recent  emendation,  having  been  made  independently  by  Collier  and 
Walker  about  1850.  It  is  in  a  sense  palmary,  since  it  at  once  allows  a 
more  precise  meaning  for  ‘guarded’  (i.e.  trimmed)  and  supplies  a 
parallel  antithesis  to  the  ‘boys  and  beggary’  of  the  next  line.  At  the 
same  time  ‘rage’  can  hardly  be  said  to  be  necessarily  wrong,  and 
although  it  would  not  be  an  unlikely  misprint  it  would  hardly  be  a 
likely  miswriting.  If,  therefore,  F  were  printed  from  Q_  the  emenda¬ 
tion  would  be  plausible  enough,  but  if  they  are  independent  witnesses 
it  must  be  held  less  convincing. 

It  should  be  remarked  that  Mr.  R.  P.  Cowl,  who  prepared  the  edition 
of  the  play  for  the  Arden  Shakespeare  in  1923,  arrived  ‘with  all  diffi¬ 
dence’  at  the  conclusion  that  F  was  printed,  not  from  an  independent 
source,  but  from  a  copy  of  Q,  which  had  been  edited  and  collated  with 
a  manuscript. 
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Troilus  and  Cressida 

x5  (P-  I5^)-  Cressida’s  ‘Comming  in  dumbnesse’  occurs  atm.  ii.  129. 
The  word  ‘coming’  in  this  sense  was  actually  misprinted  ‘cunning’  in 
Massinger’s  Bondman,  n.  ii  (1624,  sig.  E  iv),  where  the  printed  text 
reads : 

your  true  Courtier  knowes  not 
His  Neece,  or  Sister  from  another  woman, 

If  she  be  apt  and  cunning. 

In  this  Massinger,  with  his  own  hand,  corrected  ‘cunning’  to  ‘cominge’ 
( The  Library,  v.  65,  87;  see  note  6). 

A  clear  case  of  divergent  error  is  found  at  n.  iii.  75,  where  Agamemnon 
says  that  Achilles  ‘sate  our  messengers’  according  to  Q,  while  F  has 
‘sent’.  It  is  clear  that  neither  reading  can  be  right,  but  it  is  not  certain 
that  they  are  misreadings  of  the  same  word.  Theobald  supposed  that 
‘sent’  was  an  error  for  ‘shent’,  Dyce  that  ‘sate’  was  an  error  for  ‘rate’, 
i.e.  rated.  If  so,  we  have  alternative  readings,  both  of  which  have 
suffered  corruption.  Possibly  another  instance  occurs  in  Cassandra’s 
speech  at  11.  ii.  104: 

Virgins  and  boys,  mid  age  and  wrinkled  eld, 

Soft  infancy,  that  nothing  canst  but  cry, 

Add  to  my  clamours ! 

Here  ‘eld’  is  an  emendation  of  Theobald,  where  Q_  has  ‘elders’  and  F 
‘old’.  Neither  of  these  readings  can  be  pronounced  necessarily  wrong, 
but  the  fact  of  variation,  coupled  with  a  rather  awkward  lack  of 
parallelism  in  the  phrase,  suggests  that  the  conjecture  may  be  correct. 
Common  error  is  certain  at  11.  i.  102,  where  Thersites  says  to  Achilles: 
There ’s  Ulysses  and  old  Nestor,  whose  wit  was  mouldy  ere  their  grandsires 
had  nails  on  their  toes  .  .  . 

No  doubt  not  ‘their  grandsires’  but  those  of  Achilles  are  meant,  and 
Theobald  was  right  to  alter ‘their’  to  ‘your’.  Presumably  the  error  arose 
through  the  use  of  an  abbreviation  (see  note  23,  p.  192).  Another  is 
seen  at  1.  ii.  8: 

Before  the  sun  rose  he  was  harness’d  light, 

And  to  the  field  goes  he; 

where  Q_and  F  agree  in  the  curious  reading  ‘harnest  lyte’.  Other  twin 
errors  are,  if  we  believe  the  Cambridge  editors,  ‘scorne’  for  ‘storm’ 
(1.  i.  37),  ‘yea’  for  ‘you’  (1.  ii.  46),  ‘will’  for  ‘wit’  (1.  ii.  82),  ‘indifferent, 
well,’  for  ‘indifferent  well.’  (1.  ii.  215),  ‘staule’  for  ‘stale’  (11.  iii.  186), 
‘goe’  for  ‘giue’  (in.  iii.  178),  and  ‘seale’  for  ‘zeale’  (iv.  iv.  121).  But  I  do 
not  think  that  editors  have  always  been  justified  in  their  emendations. 
Take  for  example  the  following  (iii.  iii.  43) : 

’Tis  like  he’ll  question  me 

Why  such  unplausive  eyes  are  bent?  why  turn’d  on  him? 
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Of  course,  it  is  quite  possible  that  ‘bent’  and  ‘turn’d’  were  originally 
alternatives,  but  the  line  is  by  no  means  impossible  or  even  ineffective 
as  it  stands,  and  if  it  had  no  more  than  a  single  authority  behind  it  I 
should  still  question  whether  it  was  right  to  extrude  the  words  ‘why 
turn’d’.  Similarly,  I  think  that  at  in.  iii.  168  Pope’s  deletion  of ‘the’ 
before  ‘welcome’,  and  at  v.  i.  73  Rowe’s  substitution  of ‘sewer’  for  ‘sure’, 
are  to  be  rejected,  though  the  latter  is  ingenious  and  even  plausible. 

Othello 

16  (p.  157).  Textually  Othello  should  be  the  most  interesting  of  the 
plays  in  Class  III,  for  if  the  critics  are  right,  not  only  were  the  first 
quarto  and  the  folio  printed  from  independent  manuscripts,  but  in 
1630  a  second  quarto,  printed  from  the  first,  included  passages  only 
found  in  the  folio,  but  printed  them,  not  from  the  folio,  but  from  an 
independent  manuscript.  Thus  we  appear  to  have  two  collateral  autho¬ 
rities  for  the  shorter  text  of  1622,  and  likewise  two  collateral  authorities 
for  the  additional  passages  first  printed  in  1623. 

There  are,  of  course,  a  number  of  passages  where  editors  have  altered 
details  of  arrangement  in  which  Q  and  F  agree,  though  they  have  not 
always  been  happy  in  the  result.  But  there  seem  to  be  only  four  cases 
in  which  the  Cambridge  editors  have  seriously  interfered  with  a  reading 
supported  by  double  authority,  and  these  all  deserve  careful  examina¬ 
tion. 

At  11.  iii.  307  Iago  says  that  Othello 

hath  devoted  and  given  up  himself  to  the  contemplation,  mark  and  denote¬ 
ment  of  her  [Desdemona’s]  parts  and  graces  .  .  . 

Here  ‘denotement’  is  an  emendation  proposed  by  Theobald  in  place 
of  ‘denotement’,  the  reading  of  Qq  and  Ff.  I  think  Theobald  and  the 
Cambridge  editors  are  right;  but  in  this  I  find  myself  unfortunately  in 
disagreement  with  the  N.E.D.  (Murray),  C.  T.  Onions,  and  H.  C. 
Hart,  a  formidable  consensus.  But  the  error  is,  of  course,  a  very  easy 
one,  and  may  well  have  arisen  independently  in  the  two  texts  owing  to 
the  occurrence  of ‘deuoted’ just  before.  [Confusion  has  been  introduced 
into  the  discussion  by  faulty  collation.  The  N.E.D.,  giving  ‘deuote- 
ment’  (correctly)  as  the  reading  of  F  1,  adds  (incorrectly)  that  Qq 
and  F2  read  ‘denotement’.  Hart  maintains  that  Q2  alone  reads 
‘denotement’,  adding  that  ‘the  British  Museum  Q  2  has  distinctly’  this 
reading.  I  am  sorry  to  differ  from  so  careful  a  scholar,  but  there  are 
two  copies  of  Q_2  in  the  British  Museum,  and  a  comparison  of  them 
shows  that  the  reading  is  quite  certainly  ‘deuotement’.  I  am  afraid  he 
relied  on  Praetorius’s  facsimile  of  one  of  them,  in  which  the  reading  is 
certainly  ‘denotement’,  but  it  is  clear  that  the  plate  must  have  been 
touched  up.  The  collation  as  given  by  the  Cambridge  editors  is  correct.] 
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The  second  instance  is  that  cited  in  the  lecture.  It  will  be  found  at 
ii.  iii.  373>  where  Q_has  ‘awhile’,  F  ‘a  while’,  and  Theobald  ‘the  while’. 
In  in.  iii.  67  Desdemona,  pleading  to  her  husband  for  Cassio,  says: 

in  faith,  he’s  penitent; 

And  yet  his  trespass,  in  our  common  reason — 

Save  that,  they  say,  the  wars  must  make  examples 
Out  of  their  best — is  not  almost  a  fault 
To  incur  a  private  check. 

Here  ‘their  best’  is  Rowe’s  correction  for  ‘her  best’,  the  reading  of  all 
previous  editions.  It  is  not,  perhaps,  altogether  satisfactory,  for  the 
plural  ‘the  wars’  is  in  any  case  rather  unexpected  and  the  pronoun 
emphasizes  this  slight  awkwardness.  The  original  reading  is  un¬ 
doubtedly  difficult,  but,  as  Hart  pointed  out,  there  may  be  some  vague 
personification  of  ‘wars’,  and  in  any  case  I  feel  that,  if  it  is  a  slip,  it  is 
probably  Shakespeare’s. 

Lastly  at  iii.  iii.  444,  when  Iago  is  tempting  Othello,  we  find  this 
passage : 

Oth.  I  gave  her  such  a  one;  ’twas  my  first  gift. 

Iago.  I  know  not  that:  but  such  a  handkerchief — 

I  am  sure  it  was  your  wife’s— did  I  to-day 
See  Cassio  wipe  his  beard  with. 

Oth.  If  it  be  that, — 

Iago.  If  it  be  that,  or  any  that  was  hers, 

It  speaks  against  her  with  the  other  proofs. 

The  last  line  but  one  is  due  to  Malone:  in  the  early  texts  it  runs:  ‘If 
it  be  that,  or  any,  it  was  hers’.  Malone’s  reading  is  the  smoother  and 
more  logical,  but  the  original,  even  if  the  construction  be  a  little  harsh, 
gives  perfectly  good  sense — Whether  it  was  that  particular  one  or  some 
other,  yet  I  know  it  was  hers — and  the  punctuation  shows  that  this  was 
in  any  case  how  it  was  understood,  F  even  emphasizing  the  inter¬ 
pretation  by  placing  a  full  stop  at  the  end  of  the  line.  I  have  little 
doubt  that  this  represents  Shakespeare’s  intention. 

To  these  should  be  added  1.  i.  21,  which  is  obelized  as  corrupt  in  the 
Globe  edition,  though  the  editors  do  not  venture  on  any  emendation. 
This  famous  line  stands  thus  in  Q: 

A  fellow  almost  dambd  in  a  fair  wife, 

and  in  F : 

(A  Fellow  almost  damn’d  in  a  faire  Wife) 

and,  of  course,  many  emendations  have  been  suggested.  None  of  these 
are  in  the  least  convincing,  and  plenty  of  critics  have  sought  to  explain 
the  passage  as  it  stands. 

If  any  of  these  instances  had  occurred  in  2  Henry  IV  or  Troilus  and 
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Cressida,  we  might  not  hesitate  to  adopt  some  emendation,  but  when 
we  are  asked  to  accept  them  as  practically  the  only  evidence  that  there 
are  corruptions  common  to  the  two  authorities,  we  may  be  excused  for 
feeling  doubtful.  It  is  to  my  mind  remarkable  that  so  careful  an  editor 
as  the  late  H.  C.  Hart,  who  prepared  the  play  for  the  Arden  edition  in 
1902— an  editor  who  thought  that  in  11.  iii.  307  ‘The  elder  copies  leave 
us  no  choice’  but  to  read  ‘devotement’,  though  this  is  a  reading  in  which 
agreement  carries  little  weight — should  in  three  other  instances  have 
altered  the  text,  though  he  was  evidently  not  very  happy  about  111.  iii. 
67.  He  retains  and  defends  1.  i.  2  x . 

1 7  (p.  157).  I  have  little  doubt  that  Love’s  Labour’s  Lost  really  belongs 
to  Class  IV,  and  that  there  was  once  an  early  ‘bad’  quarto  of  which  no 
copy  is  now  known  to  exist.  Mr.  Dover  Wilson,  in  the  edition  in  the 
New  Shakespeare,  accounts  for  certain  confusions  in  the  extant  text 
on  the  supposition  that  the  manuscript  had  undergone  revision,  but 
Miss  Hjort,  writing  in  The  Modern  Language  Review  (see  note  24,  p.  1 93) » 
has  pointed  out  that  these  may  be  due  to  the  quarto  of  1598  having 
been  printed,  with  extensive  corrections,  from  its  predecessor. 

18  (p.  157).  It  is  agreed  that  the  folio  text  of  A  Midsummer-Night’ s 
Dream  was  printed  from  a  copy  of  the  second  quarto  (‘1600’,  really 
1619),  and  it  has  usually  been  assumed  that  this  copy  had  been  used 
in  the  playhouse  as  a  prompt-book.  Mr.  Dover  Wilson,  however,  has 
argued  (New  Shakespeare  edition,  p.  157)  that  it  had  not  itself  been  so 
used,  but  was  collated  with  a  copy  of  the  first  edition  (1600)  that  had. 
If  this  is  true,  it  seems  to  me  of  some  importance,  for  the  collation  may 
have  been  with  a  playhouse  manuscript  rather  than  with  the  earlier 
quarto.  I  do  not  think  that  the  points  supposed  to  prove  that  the 
prompter’s  notes  were  made  in  a  copy  of  the  quarto  are  conclusive, 
and  I  should  like  more  evidence  to  show  that  printed  texts  were  ever, 
in  ordinary  circumstances,  used  in  the  theatre. 

King  Lear 

19  (P-  I59)-  The  fact  that  F  was  printed  from  a  copy  of  Q_  1  contain¬ 
ing  sheets  E,  H,  and  K  in  their  uncorrected  state  was  first  shown  by 
P.  A.  Daniel  (Introduction  to  the  Praetorius  facsimile  of  Q_i,  1885). 
The  example  of  partial  revision  cited  in  the  lecture  occurs  at  11.  iv.  100. 
Here  the  reading  of  F  is  intermediate  between  the  original  and  the 
corrected  forms  appearing  in  Qi,  and  the  natural  inference  is  that  it 
was  set  up  from  an  uncorrected  copy  which  had  been  partly  doctored 
by  comparison  with  a  text  giving  the  correct  reading.  A  second  instance 
is  found  at  iv.  ii.  28,  where  the  original  reading,  ‘My  foote  vsurps  my 
body’,  was  altered  to  ‘A  foole  vsurps  my  bed’;  while  F  reads  ‘My  Foole 
vsurpes  my  body’.  This  again  appears  to  be  a  partial  correction, 
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although  most  editors  have  accepted  it  as  the  genuine  text.  A  third  is 
at  v.  iii.  47.  Here  the  passage  was  first  set  up  as: 

Sir  I  thought  it  fit, 

To  saue  the  old  and  miserable  King  to  some  retention, 
and  altered  to: 

Sir  I  thought  it  fit, 

To  send  the  old  and  miserable  King  to  some  retention,  and  ap¬ 
pointed  guard, 

obviously  the  proper  arrangement  being  that  of  Q  2,  which  reads  : 

Sir  I  thought  it  fit, 

To  send  the  olde  and  miserable  King 
To  some  retention,  and  appointed  guard,  .  .  . 

In  F  it  stands: 

Sir,  I  thought  it  fit, 

To  send  the  old  and  miserable  King  to  some  retention, 

and  it  is  clear  that  this  was  printed  from  an  uncorrected  copy  of  Q 1 , 
while  the  alteration  of  ‘saue’  to  ‘send’,  though  it  might  well  have  been 
made  by  the  compositor,  is  more  likely,  in  view  of  the  foregoing 
examples,  to  have  been  again  due  to  partial  collation  with  the  fuller 
text. 

The  instance  of  imperfect  correction  detected  by  Theobald,  which 
was  cited  in  the  lecture,  will  be  found  at  in.  iv.  62.  At  v.  iii.  289  Lear 
says  in  Q/You’r  welcome  hither’,  while  F  prints  ‘Your  are’.  Surely  the 
corrector  marked  ‘are’  for  insertion  and  forgot  to  delete  the  ‘  ’r\  Again 
where,  at  1.  i.  109,  Q,has  ‘The  mistresse  of  Heccat’,  the  corrector,  wish¬ 
ing  to  alter  the  second  word  to  ‘misteries’,  wrote  ‘eries’  in  the  margin, 
but  accidentally  drew  his  pen  through  the  last  six,  instead  of  only  the 
last  five,  letters  of  ‘mistresse’;  hence  F’s  reading  ‘miseries’.  Similar 
agency  may  be  seen  in  the  confusion  at  11.  ii.  70.  Q  reads : 

Which  are  to  intrench,  to  inloose  smooth  euery  passion  .  .  . 

F  corrects  ‘intrench’  to  ‘intrince’  and  ‘inloose’  to  ‘vnloose:’,  but,  evi¬ 
dently  with  an  idea  of  mending  the  metre,  reduces  ‘to’  in  both  cases  to 
‘  t’  ’,  oblivious  of  the  fact  that  in  the  first  it  stands  for  ‘too’.  There  is 
probably  yet  another  instance  at  in.  vi.  68,  a  line  which  should  read: 
Hound  or  spaniel,  brach  or  lym, 

but  for  the  last  word  of  which  Q,  prints  ‘him’  and  F  ‘Hym’.  We  may 
suppose  that  the  corrector  wrote  ‘Lym’  in  the  margin,  but  made  the 
capital  indistinctly,  so  that  the  compositor,  influenced  by  the  printed 
word,  misread  it  as  an  ‘H’. 

The  ‘ Historica  passio ’  of  11.  iv.  56  seems  to  be  the  only  quite  certain 
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verbal  corruption  common  to  the  two  texts,  but  there  are,  as  we  should 
expect,  a  number  of  common  defects  of  punctuation.  The  most  striking 
is  one  at  u.  iv.  289,  where  Q,  and  F  are  in  substantial  agreement  in 
reading : 

’Tis  his  own  blame  hath  put  himself  from  rest, 

And  must  needs  taste  his  folly. 

A  heavy  stop  (editors  put  a  colon)  is  needed  after  ‘blame’ :  the  con¬ 
struction  was  evidently  misunderstood. 

The  proposed  emendation  ‘top  the  legitimate’  occurs  at  1.  ii.  21. 
Q, reads  ‘shall  tooth’legitimate’,  F  ‘Shall  to’th’Legitimate’.  The  former 
rather  bears  out  Edwards’s  conjecture,  since,  if  the  tail  of  the  ‘p’  were 
for  any  reason  obscured,  ‘top’  would  naturally  be  misread  as  ‘too’. 
Another  passage  over  which  editors  differ  is  in  Poor  Tom’s  song  at 
hi.  iv.  1 18.  The  Cambridge  Shakespeare  has: 

Saint  Withold  footed  thrice  the  ’old; 

on  Theobald’s  assumption  that  F  ‘Swithold’  (Q,  ‘swithald’)  is  a  mis¬ 
reading  of ‘S.  Withold’.  But  since  ‘Swithold’  is  said  to  be  in  any  case 
a  corruption  of  Saint  Vitalis,  it  is  hard  to  see  any  reason  for  adopting 
an  intermediate  form,  and  in  doing  so  editors  have  presumably  been 
guided  by  what  are  surely  mistaken  notions  of  the  requirements  of 
metre.  On  the  whole  I  think  it  would  be  best  to  read  ‘Swithald’  after 
Q,  on  the  grounds  that  the  change  in  F  is  probably  accidental,  that  the 
form  is  slightly  nearer  its  supposed  source,  and  that  it  avoids  the 
repetition  of  the  syllable  ‘old’  in  the  line.  It  is  worth  noting  that  W.  J. 
Craig,  the  very  learned  general  editor  of  the  Arden  Shakespeare,  who 
was  himself  responsible  for  Lear,  rejected  both  the  foregoing  emenda¬ 
tions. 

20  (p.  159).  The  most  elaborate  investigations  so  far  as  those  of 
Messrs.  A.  W.  Pollard  and  J.  Dover  Wilson,  which  were  made  in  the 
course  of  1918  and  1919.  There  first  appeared  two  articles  by  Mr.  Dover 
Wilson  on  ‘The  Copy  for  Hamlet,  1603’  and  ‘The  Hamlet  Transcript, 
1593’,  published  in  The  Library  in  July  and  October  1918  (ix.  153,  217), 
and  reprinted  the  same  year  in  pamphlet  form.  Meanwhile  Mr.  Pollard 
had  been  devoting  his  attention  to  textual  problems  in  two  articles  on 
‘The  York  and  Lancaster  Plays  in  the  Folio  Shakespeare’  that  ap¬ 
peared  in  The  Times  Literary  Supplement  on  19  and  26  Sept.  1918.  The 
following  year  they  joined  forces  in  a  series  of  five  articles  on  ‘The 
“Stolne  and  Surreptitious”  Shakespearian  Texts’,  likewise  printed  in 
the  Literary  Supplement :  namely,  ‘Why  some  of  Shakespeare’s  Plays  were 
Pirated’,  9  Jan. ;  ‘How  some  of  Shakespeare’s  Plays  were  Pirated’,  16 
Jan.;  ‘Henry  V  (1600)’,  13  Mar.;  ‘Merry  Wives  of  Windsor  (1602)’, 
7  Aug.;  and  ‘Romeo  and  Juliet  (1597)’,  14  Aug.  1919.  Their  theories 
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are  far  more  complicated  than  that  I  have  considered  in  my  lecture, 
and  involve  in  general  a  text  of  an  early  stage-version  (possibly  re¬ 
ported)  expanded  by  recollection  of  performances  of  the  play  in  its 
final  form  and  at  times  by  the  use  of  actors’  parts.  But  the  Shakespearian 
problem  does  not  stand  alone;  it  should  be  attacked  conjointly  with 
that  presented  by  a  number  of  other  abnormal  texts  of  Elizabethan 
plays.  I  attempted  a  beginning  of  this  larger  investigation  in  an  essay 
on  Two  Elizabethan  Stage  Abridgements:  ‘ The  Battle  of  Alcazar ’  and  ‘ Or¬ 
lando  Furioso’,  1923.  Several  texts  of  this  type  have  been  reprinted  by 
the  Malone  Society,  and  others  remain  to  be  issued;  but  a  general 
survey  of  the  subject  is  still  a  desideratum. 

21  (p.  159).  Mr.  Alexander  published  his  conclusions  in  The  Times 
Literary  Supplement,  dealing  with  2  Henry  VI  on  9  Oct.  1924,  with 
3  Henry  VI  on  13  Nov.  1924,  and  with  The  Taming  of  the  Shrew  on  16  Sept. 
1926.  As  regards  Henry  VI  Mr.  Alexander’s  view  has  been  accepted  in 
the  main  by  Sir  Edmund  Chambers,  who  developed  the  thesis  in  an 
address  delivered  before  the  Oxford  Bibliographical  Society.  This  was 
summarized  in  the  Society’s  Proceedings  (ii.  1),  and  he  has  defined  his 
position  and  published  one  interesting  point  in  a  letter  printed  in  the 
Literary  Supplement  on  8  Mar.  1928.  The  case  as  regards  The  Taming  of  the 
Shrew  is  much  more  problematic  (but  see  the  New  Shakespeare  edition, 
pp.  104  ff.,  and  the  Literary  Supplement  for  17  May  and  7  June,  1928). 

22  (p.  1 6 1 ) .  It  is  desirable  to  stress,  more  than  was  possible  in  the 
lecture,  the  necessity  of  recognizing  that  every  play  of  this  group 
presents  to  the  editor  an  individual  problem.  The  critical  position  is 
really  determined,  or  at  least  profoundly  modified,  by  the  peculiarities  of 
each  several  case.  Moreover,  the  editor  is  embarrassed  both  by  differ¬ 
ences  of  critical  opinion  as  to  the  nature  of  the  individual  peculiarities, 
and  by  uncertainty  as  to  how  far  they  are  constant  throughout  a 
single  text.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  fuller  and  more  careful  study  will  do 
something  to  remove  the  former  difficulty  by  establishing  some  sort  of 
consensus  among  bibliographers;  but  it  is  unlikely  that  full  agreement 
on  points  of  detail  will  ever  be  attained. 

One  particular  minor  problem  of  interest  is  presented  by  a  number 
of  alterations  made  in  the  text  of  The  First  Part  of  the  Contention  and  The 
True  Tragedy  of  Richard  Duke  of  York  when  these  were  reprinted  to¬ 
gether  under  the  title  of  The  Whole  Contention-,  alterations  which  in 
several  instances  anticipate  the  yet  unpublished  texts  of  2  and  3  Henry  VI. 
The  same  phenomenon  is  found  less  markedly  in  the  T608’  edition  of 
Henry  V.  This  third  quarto  of  Henry  V  and  that  of  The  Whole  Contention 
belong,  of  course,  to  the  rather  mysterious  Shakespearian  collection  of 
1619,  but  the  exact  origin  and  significance  of  the  alterations  have  never, 
so  far  as  I  know,  been  explained. 

B  b 
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Henry  V 

23  (p.  163).  For  this  play  I  have  had  the  advantage  of  consulting  an 
excellent  pamphlet  on  The  Text  of  Henry  V,  published  by  Mr.  H.  T. 
Price  in  1921,  which  seems  to  me  in  the  main  correct,  though  I  am  not 
convinced  that  either  shorthand  notes  or  actors’  parts  were  used  in  the 
preparation  of  the  quarto. 

The  ‘tyred  mare’  converted  by  the  compositor  into  a  ‘tyred  name’ 
is  at  11.  i.  23.  A  somewhat  similar,  though  less  certain  instance  occurs 
at  11.  iv.  107,  in  a  passage  rendered  by  F  as  follows: 

the  Widdowes  Teares,  the  Orphans  Cryes, 

The  dead-mens  Blood,  the  priuy  Maidens  Groanes, 

For  Husbands,  Fathers,  and  betrothed  Louers  .  .  . 

This  is  not  necessarily  wrong,  if  in  the  second  line  we  understand  the 
phrase  to  mean  the  hidden  grief  of  maidens,  but  since  Q,  supplies  the 
word  ‘pining’,  of  which  ‘priuy’  might  be  a  misreading,  it  is  not  sur¬ 
prising  that  editors  have  preferred  to  follow  it. 

Several  of  the  corrections  derived  from  Q_  are  obvious,  and  would 
anyhow  have  been  made  by  editors,  as  no  doubt  is  the  case  with  the 
tired  mare.  Thus,  in  the  passage  at  1.  ii.  212,  where  F  has: 

So  may  a  thousand  actions  once  a  foote, 

And  in  one  purpose,  and  be  all  well  borne 
Without  defeat  .  .  . 

‘And’  is  a  fairly  evident  misprint  for  ‘End’  (as  in  QJ  and  was  emended 
by  Pope.  So  again  at  11.  ii.  1 76,  where  Henry,  addressing  the  traitors 
Cambridge,  Scroop,  and  Grey,  says  according  to  F : 

But  we  our  Kingdomes  safety  must  so  tender, 

Whose  mine  you  sought,  that  to  her  Lawes 
We  do  deliuer  you. 

The  second  line  here  is  manifestly  defective,  a  word  being  apparently 
lost  before  ‘sought’.  It  is  perhaps  best,  with  Knight,  to  follow  Q.  in 
reading  ‘you  haue  sought’;  but  it  is  to  be  observed  that  F  2  has  ‘you 
three  sought’,  and  this  (adopted  by  earlier  editors)  may  have  more 
authority  than  Q,  if  we  only  knew  it.  Somewhat  earlier  F  records  the 
arrest  of  the  conspirators  in  the  following  form  (11.  ii.  145  ff.) : 

Exe\ter\.  I  arrest  thee  of  High  Treason,  by  the  name  of 
Richard  Earle  of  Cambridge. 

I  arrest  thee  of  High  Treason,  by  the  name  of  Thomas 
Lord  Scroope  of  Marsham. 

I  arrest  thee  of  High  Treason,  by  the  name  of  Thomas 
Grey,  Knight  of  Northumberland. 

Scroop’s  name  was  Henry,  not  Thomas,  but  if  F  was  following  its  copy 
at  all  closely — and  it  looks  as  if  it  was — the  wrong  name  was  obviously 
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caught  from  two  lines  below.  Q.  has  it  right:  and  moreover  has  the 
correct  form  ‘‘Masharri  in  place  of  ‘  Mar  sham' . 

At  n.  i.  70  F  makes  Pistol  say : 

Couple  a  gorge,  that  is  the  word.  I  defie  thee  againe.  O  hound  of  Creet, 
think’st  thou  my  spouse  to  get? 

Q,  arranges  the  speech  as  verse,  and  so  do  modern  editors,  no  doubt 
righdy.  They  have  also,  since  Capell,  followed  Q.in  reading  ‘thee  defy’ 
rather  than  ‘defy  thee’.  Both  the  verse  and  Pistol’s  style  require  the 
inversion.  Just  below  (11.  i.  80)  occurs  an  instance  in  which  an  emenda¬ 
tion,  plausible  though  not  absolutely  necessary  in  itself,  receives  indirect 
support  from  Q.  Falstaff’s  boy  enters  with  the  words,  given  thus  by  F: 

Mine  Hoast  Pistoll,  you  must  come  to  my  Mayster,  and  your  Hostesse:  He 
is  very  sicke,  &  would  to  bed. 

It  was  Hanmer  who  first  made  the  emendation  ‘and  you,  hostess’ :  it 
was  Malone  who  pointed  out  the  confirmation  afforded  by  Q.,  which  has : 

Hostes  you  must  come  straight  to  my  maister, 

And  you  Host  Pistoll. 

And  once  more,  at  iv.  i.  35,  F’s  reading  ‘ Che  vous  la?’  was  corrected  by 
Rowe  to  ‘Qui  va  la ?’  though  whether  he  took  account  of  0’s  ‘Ke  ve  la?’ 
may  be  doubted. 

There  are  also  certain  passages  of  greater  importance  in  which  Qhas 
been  called  upon  with  more  or  less  success.  The  crucial  instance  of  the 
misplaced  lines  in  the  farewell  to  Salisbury  will  be  found  at  iv.  iii.  1 1  ff. 
The  problem  is  to  some  extent  complicated  by  the  compression  of  the 
text  in  Q.  Of  the  six  lines  quoted  only  4,  2,  3  are  represented,  and  they 
are  assigned  neither  to  Bedford  (who  is  not  on)  nor  to  Exeter,  but  to 
Clarence,  of  whom  F  knows  nothing.  To  take  another  example :  there 
is  in  iv.  v  a  passage  spoken  by  Bourbon  under  the  smart  of  defeat 
which  runs  in  F  (11.  10  ff.) : 

Shame,  and  eternall  shame,  nothing  but  shame, 

Let  vs  dye  in  once  more  backe  againe, 

And  he  that  will  not  follow  Burbon  now, 

Let  him  go  home,  and  with  his  cap  in  hand 
Like  a  base  Pander  hold  the  Chamber  doore, 

Whilst  a  base  slaue,  no  gentler  then  my  dogge, 

His  fairest  daughter  is  contaminated. 

There  are  two  errors  here,  one  at  the  beginning  and  one  at  the  end. 
The  latter  is  evidently  in  the  last  line  but  one,  for  ‘base’  has  been  re¬ 
peated  from  the  line  above,  and  when  this  is  ejected  it  also  becomes 
clear  that  ‘by’  should  be  supplied  after  ‘Whilst’.  [It  is  possible  that  the 
line  was  originally  set  up  with  ‘Whilst  by  a  base  slaue’  (as  it  stands  in 
F  2)  and  that  ‘by’  was  struck  out  on  metrical  grounds  by  a  proof-reader 
who  did  not  look  beyond  the  single  line.]  Q.,  giving  substantially  the 
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correct  reading,  merely  corroborates  what  would  in  any  case  be  plain. 
The  other  error  is  in  the  second  line.  This  is  manifestly  defective,  for 
to  punctuate: 

Let  vs  dye:  in  once  more:  backe  againe! 

would  not  give  a  line  consonant  with  Shakespeare’s  metrical  usage,  at 
any  rate  at  this  period ;  and  moreover  the  last  four  words  are  linked 
together  by  the  corresponding  line  of  Q_: 

A  plague  of  order,  once  more  to  the  field  .  .  . 

It  follows  that  a  word  and  a  stop  must  be  lost  after  ‘in’.  Now,  at  a  some¬ 
what  later  point  in  Q,  another  speaker  says : 

Lets  dye  with  honour,  our  shame  doth  last  too  long 
(this  corresponds  to  F : 

Let  life  be  short,  else  shame  will  be  too  long). 

Editors  have  naturally  been  tempted  to  use  this  line  of  Q,  to  emend  the 
earlier  line  of  F.  At  the  same  time  they  have  hesitated  to  discard  F’s 
‘in’  with  a  view  to  adopting  the  full  reading  of  Q_,  ‘with  honour’,  and 
(since  Knight)  have  tended  to  compromise  on  ‘in  honour’.  But  ‘in 
honour’  is  a  less  natural  phrase  than  ‘with  honour’,  and  it  assorts  ill 
with  the  ‘eternal  shame’  of  the  line  before.  I  very  much  doubt,  there¬ 
fore,  whether  in  this  instance  it  is  judicious  to  use  Q  for  the  correction 
of  F. 

The  same  uncertainty  attaches  to  another  passage,  which  has  a 
double  interest  for  us.  It  occurs  in  Henry’s  great  speech  before  Agin- 
court,  and  runs  thus  in  F  (iv.  iii.  40  ff.) : 

This  day  is  call’d  the  Feast  of  Crispian: 

He  that  out-liues  this  day,  and  comes  safe  home, 

Will  stand  a  tip-toe  when  this  day  is  named, 

And  rowse  him  at  the  Name  of  Crispian. 

He  that  shall  see  this  day,  and  Hue  old  age, 

Will  yeerely  on  the  Vigil  feast  his  neighbours, 

And  say,  to  morrow  is  Saint  Crispian. 

Then  will  he  strip  his  sleeue,  and  shew  his  skarres: 

Old  men  forget;  yet  all  shall  be  forgot  .  .  . 

and  so  forth.  Now,  the  close  repetition  in  the  second  and  fifth  lines  will 
be  noticed,  and  so  will  the  fact  that  the  latter  is  faulty.  In  Q,the  repeti¬ 
tion  is  still  closer,  and  the  lines  are  reversed,  thus : 

He  that  outliues  this  day,  and  sees  old  age,  .  .  . 

He  that  outliues  this  day,  and  comes  safe  home,  .  .  . 

This  has  led  most  editors  to  follow  Pope  in  emending  F’s  line  to : 

He  that  shall  live  this  day,  and  see  old  age  .  .  . 
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But  such  a  transposition  is  by  no  means  a  likely  error  to  occur,  and  it 
might  also  be  urged  that  the  full  parallelism  of  Q,is  more  probable  than 
so  near  an  approach  to  it.  For  my  own  part  I  should  prefer  to  adopt 
the  simpler  emendation  proposed  by  Keightley  and  read: 

He  that  shall  see  this  day,  and  live  t’old  age  .  .  . 

I  shall  return  to  this  speech.  Meanwhile,  here  is  another  case  in  which 
Q,  should  not  be  used  to  amend  F.  At  I.  ii.  173,  one  of  the  characters 
(which  is  not  very  clear)  says,  according  to  F,  that  if  the  eagle  England 
leaves  her  nest  unguarded,  then 

the  Weazell  (Scot) 

Comes  sneaking,  and  so  sucks  her  Princely  Egges, 

Playing  the  Mouse  in  absence  of  the  Cat, 

To  tame  and  hauock  more  then  she  can  eate. 

The  last  line  is  obviously  wrong.  For  ‘tame’  Q,  reads  ‘spoyle’,  which 
gives  the  required  sense  and  was  adopted  by  Rowe  in  his  earlier  edi¬ 
tion.  But  it  is  obvious  that  ‘tame’  cannot  be  a  mere  misprint  for  ‘spoil’, 
and  that  behind  the  superficial  corruption  of  F  must  lie  a  different,  and 
presumably  authoritative,  reading.  Even  Rowe  seems  to  have  per¬ 
ceived  this,  for  in  his  later  edition  he  printed  ‘tear’,  an  emendation  that 
has  been  accepted  by  most  modern  editors.  But  this  would  only  be 
plausible  on  the  assumption  of  a  spelling  ‘tare’,  which  is  very  unlikely. 
I  agree  with  Mr.  Price  that  Theobald’s  conjecture  ‘taint’  is  preferable. 
It  gives  a  much  more  pregnant  sense,  while  the  confusion  of  final  ‘e’ 
and  ‘t’  is  well  recognized  (I  have  lately  met  it  in  the  work  of  three 
conscientious  modern  transcribers,  including  my  own). 

The  hell-fire  of  Bardolph’s  nose  in  n.  iii.  42  has  been  dealt  with  in 
the  lecture.  It  only  remains  to  note  here  that  this  is  one  of  the  readings 
in  which  Q3  (‘1608’ =  1619)  anticipates  F.  There  are  other  minor 
instances  of  the  injudicious  use  of  Q.  Several  are  due  to  Pope,  but  it  is 
not  clear  whether  they  are  restorations  of  readings  of  Q  or  metrical 
tinkerings  of  his  own.  At  1.  ii.  74  F  has: 

Conuey’d  himselfe  as  th’Heire  to  th’  Lady  Lingare, 

where  Q,  reads  ‘as  heire’,  and  Pope  and  the  Cambridge  editors  follow 
suit.  Again  at  11.  iv.  75,  1 15  F  prints: 

From  our  Brother  of  England?  .  .  . 

Back  to  our  Brother  of  England  .  .  . 

while  Q,  Pope,  and  the  Cambridge  editors  in  each  case  omit  the  ‘of’. 
It  is  of  course  possible  that  it  may  have  been  inserted  by  the  composi¬ 
tor,  though  I  see  no  reason  to  think  so.  It  has  also  been  suggested  that 
Theobald’s  famous  restoration  of  quondam  Quickly’s  ‘  a’  babbled  of 
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green  fields’  receives  some  support  from  Q,  which  in  the  corresponding 
speech  of  n.  iii  reads : 

For  when  I  saw  him  fumble  with  the  sheetes, 

And  talk  of  floures,  and  smile  vpo  his  fingers  ends 
I  knew  there  was  no  way  but  'one. 

But  here  ‘And  talk  of  floures’  is  not  directly  parallel  at  all,  for  it  is  a 
perversion  of  the  words  ‘and  play  with  Flowers’  in  F.  It  is  quite  possi¬ 
ble,  or  even  probable,  that  the  babble  suggested  the  talk,  but  the 
former  cannot  receive  confirmation  from  explaining  what  in  fact  needs 
no  explanation.  This  is  immediately  followed  by  a  passage  which  the 
Cambridge  editors,  following  Capell,  print  thus  (n.  iii.  21  ff.) : 

So  a’  bade  me  lay  more  clothes  on  his  feet:  I  put  my  hand  into  the  bed  and 
felt  them,  and  they  were  as  cold  as  any  stone;  then  I  felt  to  his  knees,  [and 
they  were  as  cold  as  any  stone,]  and  so  upward  and  upward,  and  all  was  as 
cold  as  any  stone. 

I  have  enclosed  within  brackets  a  clause  imported  from  Q_.  It  is  clearly 
not  needed,  and  by  no  means  all  editors  have  accepted  the  addition. 
To  my  mind  the  phrase  ‘felt  to  his  knees’,  following  on  ‘felt  them’, 
points  clearly  to  its  being  intrusive. 

This  last  instance  brings  us  to  the  question  of  possible  omissions  in 
F.  Near  the  end  of  n.  i  Pistol  and  Nym  are  quarrelling  and  the  dia¬ 
logue,  as  printed  by  the  Cambridge  editors  and  most  others  since 
Capell,  runs  (11.  99  ff.) : 

Bard[olph\ .  Corporal  Nym,  an  thou  wilt  be  friends,  be  friends:  an  thou 
wilt  not,  why,  then,  be  enemies  with  me  too.  Prithee,  put  up. 

Nym.  I  shall  have  my  eight  shillings  I  won  of  you  at  betting? 

Pist.  A  noble  shalt  thou  have,  and  present  pay  .  .  . 

Bardolph’s  speech  is  only  in  F,  Nym’s  only  in  Q,,  but  I  agree  that 
both  are  necessary  and  consequently  that  there  is  here  an  omission  in 
the  text  of  F.  This  granted,  let  us  return  to  Henry’s  Crispian  speech 
already  quoted  (p.  188).  The  textus  receptus  since  Malon  ehas  intro¬ 
duced  a  whole  line  near  the  end  from  Q,  which  reads  (at  a  rather  later 
point) : 

Then  shall  he  strip  his  sleeues,  and  shew  his  skars 
And  say,  these  wounds  I  had  on  Crispines  day:  .  .  . 

The  second  of  these  lines  is  clearly  not  necessary  to  the  sense,  but  it  has 
a  thoroughly  genuine  ring,  and  if  the  text  of  F  is  once  admitted  to  be 
defective  in  this  manner,  it  is  natural  to  suppose  that  it  is  so  here. 

Of  course,  the  appearance  of  a  genuine  line  in  Q,  alone  could  be  ex¬ 
plained  on  another  theory,  namely  that  Q,  was  a  reported  version  of  a 
text  that  had  not  only  been  abridged  for  performance  but  had  also 
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undergone  revision  by  the  author.  This  theory  was  actually  advanced, 
on  other  grounds,  by  P.  A.  Daniel  in  the  introduction  to  the  parallel- 
text  edition  (by  B.  Nicholson)  issued  by  the  New  Shakspere  Society  in 
1877.  He  based  his  argument  on  the  fact  that  certain  unhistorical  fea¬ 
tures  of  F  do  not  appear  in  Q.  Further  investigation  has  failed  to  add 
support  to  this  view,  which  is  rejected  by  Mr.  Price.  I  have  indeed 
noticed  one  textual  point  that  might  be  cited  in  its  favour.  At  iv.  vi. 
11  ff.  is  a  passage  which  runs  in  F : 

Suffolke  first  dyed,  and  Yorke  all  hagled  ouer 
Comes  to  him,  where  in  gore  he  lay  insteeped, 

And  takes  him  by  the  Beard,  kisses  the  gashes 
That  bloodily  did  yawne  vpon  his  face. 

He  cryes  aloud;  Tarry  my  Cosin  Suffolke, 

My  soule  shall  thine  keepe  company  to  heauen  .  .  . 

There  is  nothing  necessarily  wrong  here,  for  a  slight  pause  after  ‘Beard’ 
will  readily  disguise  the  absence  of  the  conjunction.  But  when  Q,, 
placing  a  comma  after  ‘face’,  gave  the  next  line  in  the  form : 

And  cryde  aloud,  tarry  deare  cousin  Suffolke  .  .  . 

it  obviously  offered  a  double  temptation  to  editors,  which  none,  I  be¬ 
lieve,  since  Pope  and  Steevens  fell,  have  resisted.  (The  preterite  ‘cryde’ 
is  of  course  an  error  due  to  assimilation  with  the  preceding  line.)  It  is, 
indeed,  difficult  to  suppose  that  the  undoubted  improvement  is  due  to 
corruption:  at  the  same  time  it  is  difficult  to  suppose  that  F  can  be 
merely  misprinted.  Revision  would  offer  a  solution. 

This,  however,  affords  very  slender  support  for  a  rather  revolutionary 
theory.  I  mention  this  here,  not  because  I  think  it  probable,  but  in  order 
to  draw  attention  to  its  textual  implications.  If  the  performance  on 
which  Q,  is  based  was  of  a  version  revised  from  that  transmitted  by  F, 
editors  would  be  placed  in  a  truly  unenviable  position.  They  would 
namely  be  presented  with  the  alternatives  of  either  reproducing  the 
unrevised  version  of  F,  only  removing  as  best  they  might  obvious  errors 
of  the  scribe  or  compositor,  or  else  of  endeavouring,  by  an  almost  pure 
process  of  intuition,  to  recover  such  fragments  of  the  author’s  second 
thoughts  as  may  lie  embedded  in  the  corruption  of  Q,  and  weaving 
them  into  the  texture  of  the  earlier  version.  There  is  an  all  too  common 
type  of  editor  who  would  revel  in  such  a  problem  as  this,  but  one  who 
took  his  task  seriously  might  well  be  pardoned  for  giving  it  up  in  de¬ 
spair.  Nor  would  it  only  be  the  choice  of  readings  that  would  be 
affected:  we  should  have  in  every  instance  to  inquire  whether  an 
absurdity  of  Q,  could  not  be  emended  into  something  that  might  pass 
muster  as  a  revision  of  F’s  reading.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  we  are  spared 
this  nightmare. 
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From  this  digression  I  return  to  ask  in  conclusion  whether,  in  any  of 
the  readings  rejected  by  editorial  consensus  as  corrupt,  there  is  in  fact 
agreement  of  the  early  authorities.  I  have  not  been  able  to  find  any 
clear  case,  but  there  appear  to  be  three  of  what  I  have  called  dis¬ 
guised  agreement.  One  in  Fluellen’s  part  at  iv.  i.  65  has  been  already 
considered.  Another  is  at  1.  ii.  163,  in  a  speech  in  which  the  Arch¬ 
bishop,  addressing  Henry,  recalls  how  England  once  captured 

and  impounded  as  a  stray 
The  King  of  Scots;  whom  she  did  send  to  France, 

To  fill  King  Edward’s  fame  with  prisoner  kings. 

And  make  her  chronicle  as  rich  with  praise, 

As  is  the  ooze  and  bottom  of  the  sea 
With  sunken  wreck  and  sumless  treasuries. 

(Here  ‘wreck’  is  a  thoroughly  mischievous  alteration  of  Theobald  for 
F’s  ‘Wrack’.)  In  this  passage  ‘her  chronicle’  is  an  emendation  of 
Johnson  and  Capell:  F  reads  ‘their’  and  Q  ‘your’.  When  we  find  a 
variant  of  this  type  we  naturally  suspect  confusion  over  a  contraction. 
Strictly,  ‘your’  should  be  written  as  ‘yor’,  and  ‘their’  as  ‘yelr’,  but  vari¬ 
ous  forms  are  found,  and  such  a  miswriting  as  ‘yr’  could  be  interpreted 
either  way.  If  this  is  the  source  of  the  trouble,  it  is  possible  that  Q, 
resting  on  the  spoken  rather  than  the  written  word,  may  be  the  sounder 
witness:  I  assume,  then,  that  ‘your’  is  a  reading  really  supported  by 
both  authorities.  But  the  words  ‘your  chronicle’  give  a  quite  satis¬ 
factory  sense,  for  addressed  to  the  King  they  mean  ‘the  chronicle  of 
your  kingdom’.  I  think  therefore  that  Steevens  was  right  to  adopt  the 
reading  of  Q,,  and  modern  editors  wrong  to  emend.  What  seems  the 
clearest  example  is  at  iv.  v.  3,  where  the  French  nobles  enter  exclaiming 
on  defeat,  and  one,  according  to  F,  says: 

Mot  Dieu  ma  vie ,  all  is  confounded  all  .  .  . 

In  Q  the  phrase  appears  as  ‘Mor  du  ma  vie’,  which  I  take  to  be  sub¬ 
stantial  confirmation  that  what  is  intended  is  ‘Mort  Dieu!  ma  vie!’ 
[‘  Mort  du  ’  occurs  by  itself,  obviously  for  *  Mort  Dieu  ’,  in  Marlowe’s 
Massacre  at  Paris,  sc.  xv  (sig.  C  1).]  Nevertheless  Rowe  printed  ‘Mort 
de  ma  vie !’  and  I  can  only  suppose  that  in  following  him  modern  editors 
have  had  some  reason  that  escapes  me. 

I  conclude  that,  as  we  should  expect,  a  reading  common  to  the  folio 
and  quarto  texts  is  necessarily  original.  Where  these  differ,  choice  is 
open,  and  editors  have  varied  considerably.  If  the  usual  modern 
theory  of  a  derivative  text  preserved  in  the  quarto  is  correct,  there  can 
be  no  question  that  in  general  editors  have  relied  on  its  readings  to  a 
much  greater  extent  than  can  be  justified.  The  fact  is  that  while  critical 
opinion  has  for  a  century  and  a  half  been  turning  in  this  direction, 
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editorial  practice  has  remained  unconsciously  governed  by  the  theory 
of  an  early  draft,  and  particularly  by  Pope’s  belief  that  the  folio  repre¬ 
sented  indeed  an  enlarged,  but  at  the  same  time  a  much  corrupted 
and  interpolated,  version.  The  whole  textual  position  needs  carefully 
reviewing. 

Romeo  and  Juliet 

24  (p.  163).  The  bibliographical  dependence  of  the  second  quarto  on 
the  first  was  originally  suggested  by  Robert  Gericke  in  an  article 
printed  in  the  Shakespeare  Jahrbuch  for  1879  (xiv.  207  ff.,  particularly  269- 
72).  His  theory  was  that  the  second  quarto  was  printed  from  Shake¬ 
speare’s  autograph,  with  the  sole  exception  apparently  of  1.  ii.  45  to 
1.  iii.  37,  which  for  some  reason  was  printed  from  the  first  quarto.  The 
matter  was  recently  brought  to  the  fore  again  by  Miss  Gertrude  Hjort  in 
an  important  article  on  ‘The  Good  and  Bad  Quartos  of  Romeo  and  Juliet 
and  Love's  Labour's  Lost  in  The  Modern  Language  Review  for  1926  (xxi. 
140).  In  this  the  evidence  is  derived  from  the  Nurse’s  part  alone, 
though  the  writer  appears  to  infer  that  the  first  quarto  was  used  through¬ 
out  as  copy  for  the  second. 

25  (p.  164).  The  first  hint  of  bibliographical  connexion  between  Qi 
and  Q  2  is  afforded  by  the  Prologue,  which  both  print  with  some  points 
of  typographical  similarity  on  a  leaf  by  itself.  Much  more  striking  is 
the  list  of  invites  that  Capulet’s  servant  asks  Romeo  to  read ;  this  list  both 
print  in  italic,  with  a  two-line  initial  and  the  heading  ‘He  reades  the 
Letter’ — though  letter  it  is  not.  But  what  seems  to  me  the  conclusive 
evidence  is  supplied  by  the  Nurse’s  part.  In  Q  1  her  speeches  down  to 
the  end  of  the  first  act  (1.  v. ;  sig.  C  4)  are  consistently  printed  in  italic. 
Whatever  the  explanation  of  this,  I  can  recall  nothing  analogous  in  the 
whole  of  the  Elizabethan  drama:  it  is  something  quite  peculiar  and 
individual.  Thus  the  fact  that,  up  to  a  point,  these  speeches  are 
similarly  printed  in  Q  2  leaves  no  doubt  in  my  mind  that  Q 1  actually 
served  as  copy  for  Q  2.  And  in  any  case  the  last  shade  of  hesitation 
would  be  removed  by  the  close  similarity  in  spelling,  punctuation, 
capitalization,  and  word  division,  and  by  the  fact  that  the  only  two 
speeches  of  the  Nurse  in  1.  iii  that  Q2  prints  in  roman  (11.  96,  106)  are 
additional  speeches  that  do  not  appear  in  Q  1  at  all.  But  this  biblio¬ 
graphical  connexion  does  not  extend  very  far.  In  1.  v.  Q  1  again  prints 
the  Nurse’s  part  in  italic,  but  here  Q  2  does  not  follow  suit.  This  might 
of  course  be  due  to  a  different  compositor,  or  simply  to  realizing 
that  there  was  no  sense  in  doing  so.  But  the  minor  resemblances  of 
spelling  and  the  like  are  equally  absent.  And  I  think  we  can  deter¬ 
mine,  with  considerable  probability,  the  exact  point  at  which  the  con¬ 
nexion  ceases.  It  should  be  observed,  to  begin  with,  that  if  the  textual 

c  c 
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links  are  most  noticeable  in  the  Nurse’s  part,  this  is  because  it  is  par¬ 
ticularly  well  reported  in  Q,  i  and  could  be  used  as  copy  almost  without 
alteration.  But  they  are  traceable  elsewhere  too,  particularly  through 
most  of  the  scene  between  Romeo,  Benvolio,  and  Capulet’s  servant, 
which  contains  the  list  already  mentioned  (see  i.  ii.  54-101).  All  this 
is  contained  in  sheet  B  of  Q  1 ,  and  the  same  sheet  contains  almost  the 
whole  of  1.  iii,  the  scene  made  notable  by  the  common  use  of  italic. 
Almost,  but  not  quite;  for  the  scene  just  runs  over  on  to  C  1  with  a 
speech  by  the  Clown  (or  Servant),  and  this,  like  the  Nurse’s  part,  is 
printed  in  italic.  It  is  remarkable  that  Q_2  prints  this  speech  in  roman, 
and  the  fact  points  to  foot  of  B  4V  as  the  point  at  which  Q  1  was  dis¬ 
carded  as  copy. 

26  (p.  164).  The  textual  evidence  for  a  bibliographical  connexion 
between  the  quartos  is  confined  to  sheet  B  of  Q,  1.  At  1.  ii.  57  we  have 
the  serving  man’s  salutation  ‘Godgigoden,’  in  both  texts.  If  Q,  1  is 
indeed  ‘reported’  copy  the  chance  of  its  having  reproduced  the  word 
literatim  as  in  the  original  manuscript  seems  infinitesimal.  (Cf.  in.  v. 
172,  Q,  1  ‘  goddegodden  ’  :  Q  2  ‘  Godigeden  ’.)  In  the  invitation  list 
we  have  the  name  ‘Vtruuio’  (1.  66),  which  (assuming  ‘Utruvio’  to  be 
impossible)  must  be  a  twin  error  for  ‘Vitruuio’.  The  confusion  in  the 
speeches  that  follow  has  been  mentioned  in  the  lecture.  The  lines 
stand  in  Q  2  thus  (1.  ii.  72-4) : 

Ser.  Vp. 

Ro.  Whither  to  supper? 

Ser.  To  our  house. 

(Q,  1  differs  in  the  spelling  ‘Whether’.)  A  few  lines  later  Romeo  replies 
to  his  friend’s  promise  to  ‘make  thee  think  thy  swan  a  crow’  with  the 
quatrain  (11.  88  ff.) : 

When  the  devout  religion  of  mine  eye 

Maintains  such  falsehood,  then  turn  tears  to  fires; 

And  these,  who,  often  drown’d,  could  never  die, 

Transparent  heretics,  be  burnt  for  liars! 

So  Pope,  with  due  care  for  the  proprieties  of  verse.  But  the  quartos  (and 
folios)  spoil  the  rime  by  having  the  singular  instead  of ‘fires’.  The  next 
scene  supplies  the  very  interesting  spelling  ‘a  leauen’  (Q,  1 :  ‘a  leuen’ 
Q2)  for  eleven  (1.  iii.  36).  It  is  worth  observing  that  this  spelling  (with 
an  ‘a’  and  in  two  words)  occurs  no  less  than  five  times  in  good  Shake¬ 
spearian  quartos  ( Shakespeare's  Hand,  p.  126).  It  is  also  important  to 
note  that  a  few  lines  before  (1.  24)  Q,  1  and  Q_  2  leave  ‘eleauen’  and 
‘eleuen’  respectively. 

In  the  later  sheets  of  the  play  there  is  one  reading  of  Q  2  that  certainly 
comes  from  Q  1,  though  this  was  not  used  as  copy  (see  note  28). 
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Editors  have  also  recorded  a  couple  of  spellings  of  possible  though 
doubtful  significance.  At  iv.  i.  83  we  have  Juliet’s  line: 

With  reeky  shanks  and  yellow  chapless  skulls ; 
and  in  this  Q  1  gives  the  form  ‘yeolow’  and  Q2  ‘yealow’,  both  unusual. 
Also  Queen  Mab’s  horses,  the  ‘teame  of  little  Atomies’  as  F  has  it  at 
1  iv.  57,  are  called  ‘Atomi’  in  Q 1,  and  ‘ottamie’  in  Q  2.  But  it  is  very 
doubtful  whether  these  aberrant  forms  are  related. 

2 7  (P-  J65).  On  the  subject  of  Q  1  readings  the  Cambridge  editors 
write  that,  while  Q2  ‘is  unquestionably  our  best  authority;  neverthe¬ 
less  in  determining  the  text,  (Q  1)  must  in  many  places  be  taken  into 
account’.  They  add:  ‘Pope  felt  this  strongly,  too  strongly  indeed,  for 
he  adopted  the  text  of  the  first  Quarto  in  many  places  where  Capell  and 
all  subsequent  editors  have  judiciously  recurred  to  the  second.  Never¬ 
theless  there  is  no  editor  who  has  not  felt  it  necessary  occasionally  to 
call  in  the  aid  of  the  first.’  They  themselves  reject  some  of  the  Q  1 
readings  retained  by  Capell.  In  making  the  count  of  1 18  readings  even 
they  have  retained,  I  have  as  a  rule  excluded  stage  directions,  and  also 
a  number  of  trivial  cases,  in  which  the  authority  of  Q  1  has  been  in¬ 
voked  for  small  normalizations,  such  as  ‘by  the’  for  ‘byth’,  which  would 
equally  have  been  made  without  its  sanction.  The  1 18  are  equivalent 
to  one  in  every  25-5  lines  of  Q2,  or  (a  more  significant  figure)  one  in 
less  than  1 9  lines  of  Q 1 . 

The  distribution  and  necessity  of  these  Q  1  readings  are  not  without 
interest.  The  distribution  is  of  course  far  from  even.  Only  the  odd 
18  occur  in  the  last  two  acts;  a  peculiarity  due  partly  to  the  relative 
shortness  of  these,  partly  to  the  fact  that  after  iv.  i  the  text  of  Q  1  goes 
badly  to  pieces.  Also,  while  the  third  act  is  considerably  the  longest, 
by  far  the  greatest  number  occur  in  the  second.  The  question  of 
necessity  is  important.  Ifonly,  say,  a  dozen  ( 1  o  per  cent)  of  the  readings 
could  be  regarded  as  tolerably  certain,  the  practice  of  editors  would  be 
open  to  serious  challenge:  but  with  a  rise  in  the  number  the  credibility  of 
the  witness  (i.e.  Qi)  appreciates  rapidly,  and  if  it  reached,  say,  half,  we 
should  be  justified  in  accepting  almost  any  reading  that  seemed  pre¬ 
ferable.  [Of  course,  the  percentages  should  properly  be  reckoned  on 
the  total  variants,  not  on  those  accepted  by  editors;  but  this  is  hardly 
practicable  and  would  not  greatly  increase  the  rigour  of  the  argument.] 
It  is  impossible  to  discuss  the  readings  individually,  but  I  may  say  that 
on  a  fairly  generous  count  some  forty  Q  1  readings  seem  to  me  pretty 
certainly  correct,  or  approximately  one  third  of  those  admitted  by  the 
Cambridge  editors.  The  precise  value  of  this  I  must  leave  others  to 
estimate:  the  actual  figures  for  the  several  acts  are,  8,  15,  9,  5,  6.  The 
only  marked  variation  from  the  average  is  in  the  last  act,  in  which  all 
the  accepted  Q  1  readings  but  one  seem  to  be  necessary.  Since  this  is 
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also  the  act  in  which  Q,  i  is  generally  of  least  service,  the  fact  seems  to 
be  to  the  credit  of  editors.  It  may  be  worth  while  setting  out  the  data 
in  tabular  form  (the  bracketed  figures  refer  to  ‘necessary’  readings). 


Act. 

ll.  in  Q_2. 

Cl  1  readings. 

ll.  to  each 
reading. 

readings  per 
100  ll. 

percent,  of  necessary 
to  total  readings. 

I 

699 

26  (8) 

27  (87) 

37  (1*1) 

31 

II 

659 

5>  (15) 

13  (44) 

77  (2-3) 

29 

III 

812 

23  (9) 

35  (90) 

2-8  (pi) 

39 

IV 

400 

11  (5) 

36  (80) 

275  (1*25) 

45 

V 

437 

7  (6) 

62-5  (73) 

i-6  (1-4) 

86 

Whole 

3007 

1 18  (43) 

25-5  (7o) 

3‘9  (i'4) 

36 

28  (p.  167).  Among  clear  instances  of  corruption  in  Q  2,  where  Q_  1 
supplies  what  is  presumably  the  true  text,  may  be  instanced  a  speech 
assigned  to  a  character  who  is  not  on  the  stage  (11.  iv.  18:  ‘Rod  being 
printed  for  ‘ Be .’  or  ‘ Ben .’),  a  speaker’s  name  misplaced  (11.  i.  7), 
appearing  as  part  of  a  speech  (hi.  v.  172),  or  omitted  altogether  (m. 
v.  173),  a  speech  printed  as  a  stage  direction  (v.  iii.  71),  and  such 
misprints  as  ‘deuote’  for  ‘denote’  (in.  iii.  no:  cf.  note  16,  p.  180), 
‘chapels’  for  ‘chaples’  (i.e.  chapless,  iv.  i.  83),  and  ‘pray’  for  ‘pay’  (v.  i. 
76).  The  more  considerable  blunder  over  ‘my  ghostly  father’s  cell’  at 
11.  ii.  189  has  been  quoted.  Another  occurs  at  v.  i.  15.  ‘News  from 
Verona !’  exclaims  Romeo,  and  he  begins  to  ply  his  man  with  questions. 
Q.2  proceeds  (v.  i.  15): 

How  doth  my  Lady,  is  my  Father  well: 

How  doth  my  Lady  Iuliet ?  that  I  aske  againe  .  .  . 

Since  the  second  line  is  clearly  wrong,  we  may  assume  that  the  com¬ 
positor  blundered  through  repeating  part  of  the  first.  But  how  much 
did  he  repeat?  O  1  seems  to  supply  the  answer  by  reading: 

How  doth  my  Ladie?  Is  my  Father  well? 

How  fares  my  Juliet?  that  I  aske  againe: 

and  I  think  Steevens  was  justified  in  accepting  this  as  correct. 

An  instance  in  which  the  Cambridge  editors  followed  Q  1,  I  think 
injudiciously,  has  been  quoted  in  the  lecture  from  11.  iii.  88.  It  is  worth 
observing  that  Dowden,  who  edited  the  play  for  the  Arden  Shake¬ 
speare  in  1900,  retained  the  reading  of  Q,  2.  There  is  another  example 
at  1.  iv.  45,  which  seems  worth  discussing  even  at  some  length.  The 
passage  is  printed  as  follows  by  the  Cambridge  and  most  modern 
editors: 

Mer[cutio\.  .  .  .  Come,  we  burn  daylight,  ho. 

Rom[eo].  Nay,  that’s  not  so. 

Mer.  I  mean,  sir,  in  delay 

We  waste  our  lights  in  vain,  like  lamps  by  day. 
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For  the  last  line  Q  2  reads : 

We  waste  our  lights  in  vaine,  lights  lights  by  day: 

and  Q  1 : 

We  burne  our  lights  by  night,  like  Lampes  by  day  .  .  . 

It  was  Capell  who  first  combined  the  halves  from  the  two  sources  into 
the  whole  line  of  the  received  text.  The  view  we  take  will  depend  a 
good  deal  on  the  punctuation.  Modern  editors  place  no  point  after 
‘delay’;  Capell  placed  a  semicolon.  Q_2  has  none,  but  its  punctuation 
is  unreliable;  Q_  1  has  a  comma,  but  its  text  is  not  wholly  parallel. 
I  think  we  may  please  ourselves.  There  is  an  appreciable  difference  in 
the  sense.  Modern  editors  would  interpret:  I  mean  that  by  delaying 
we  waste  our  torches  to  no  purpose.  Capell  evidently  took  ‘in  delay’ 
along  with  what  precedes,  and  understood  the  passage  in  the  sense: 
I  mean  that  we  burn  daylight  through  delaying;  we  are,  in  fact, 
wasting  our  torches.  To  ‘burn  daylight’  was  a  common  phrase  for 
wasting  time.  With  the  modern  punctuation  Capell’s  emendation  per¬ 
haps  gives  the  best  (though  not  the  only)  sense  and  construction  that 
can  be  achieved.  But  personally  I  prefer  Capell’s  punctuation,  since 
I  feel  that  ‘in  delay’  and  ‘in  vain’  are  a  trifle  clumsy  if  taken  in  close 
association.  And  with  Capell’s  punctuation  I  think  Capell’s  emenda¬ 
tion  can  be  bettered.  Daniel  followed  Nicholson  in  reading: 

We  waste  our  lights  in  vaine,  light  lights  by  day. 

This  is  certainly  the  simplest  emendation,  but  although  it  was  on  that 
ground  accepted  by  no  less  a  critic  than  Dowden,  the  resultant  line  is 
one  I  should  be  loath  to  foist  on  Shakespeare.  I  propose  to  read : 

We  waste  our  lights  in  vaine,  light  lamps  by  day 

that  is,  we  are  doing  the  equivalent  of  lighting  lamps  by  day.  This, 
I  think,  accounts  better  for  the  readings  in  the  second  half  of  the  line. 
That  of  Q  1  (dependent  on  performance)  would  be  an  easy  mis¬ 
hearing;  while,  as  regards  Q,  2,  I  do  not  see  how  ‘lamps’  came  to  be 
corrupted  to  ‘lights’  except  through  repetition  of  a  preceding  ‘light’  or 
‘lights’. 

The  various  problems  raised  by  these  rather  perplexing  texts  appear 
in  acute  form  in  the  passage,  n.  i.  7  ff->  quoted  in  the  lecture.  The 
emendation  ‘Adam  Cupid’  was  proposed  by  John  Upton  in  his  Critical 
Observations  on  Shakespeare  in  1746*  and  adopted  by  Steevens  in  1 77®- 
It  means,  of  course,  the  archer  Cupid,  after  Adam  Bell,  the  famous 
bowman.  The  sense  is  palmary,  and  finds  support  in  Much  Ado,  1.  i. 
222-4:  ‘If  I  do,  hang  me  in  a  bottle  like  a  cat,  and  shoot  at  me;  and 
he  that  hits  me,  let  him  be  clapped  on  the  shoulder  and  called  Adam.’ 
But  there  is  no  need  to  enter  on  the  great  Adam-Abraham  controversy. 
One  may  grant  that  ‘Abram’  or  ‘Abraham’  was  a  current  perversion  of 
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‘abron’  or  ‘auburn’,  without  feeling  that  we  are  much  nearer  explain¬ 
ing  the  reading.  The  significance  of  this,  moreover,  lies  in  its  exact 
form  and  is  unaffected  by  the  interpretation  we  may  adopt.  The  whole 
passage  is  printed  as  prose  in  Q,  i ,  but  the  text  there  given  is  at  various 
points  superior.  Q,  2  makes  Cupid  shoot  so  ‘true’,  where  the  original 
reading  must  be  ‘trim’,  as  in  the  ballad — ‘The  blinded  boy,  that  shootes 
so  trim’.  It  has  ‘sonne  and  her’  for  ‘sonne  and  heire’.  It  has  ‘on  rime’ 
for  ‘one  rime’,  and  ‘goship’  for  ‘gossip’;  but  these  may  be  copy- 
spellings.  The  fourth  line  editors  have  taken  substantially  from  Q,  I , 
which  has: 

cry  but  ay  me.  Pronounce  but  Loue  and  Doue, 
while  Q,2  reads  corruptly: 

Crie  but  ay  me,  prouaunt,  but  loue  and  day,  .  .  . 

In  this  ‘prouaunt’  must  be  a  misreading  of  a  Shakespearian  spelling 
‘pronounc’  (cf.  Shakespeare’ s  Hand ,  p.  124),  and  ‘day’  due  to  misreading 
‘doue’  as  ‘daie’  (cf.  note  12,  p.  177). 

Hamlet 

29  (p.  1 71).  Only  a  very  summary  treatment  of  the  textual  evidence 
was  possible  in  the  lecture.  It  seems  therefore  worth  while  to  set  it  out 
in  detail  in  these  notes.  But  I  must  repeat  that  I  am  not  endeavouring 
to  prove  a  theory  but  only  to  examine  the  textual  consequences  of  its 
acceptance.  Moreover,  it  is  certain  that  any  complete  theory  of  the 
relation  of  the  authorities  would  be  considerably  more  complex  than  the 
one  here  under  investigation.  For  example,  I  have  taken  no  account 
of  certain  undoubtedly  Shakespearian  lines  which  appear  in  Q,  1  only. 
Nor  have  I  considered  explicitly  these  other  passages  for  which  either 
Q,  2  or  F  is  our  sole  authority. 

The  readings  which  may  be  expected  to  throw  light  on  the  relation  of 
the  texts  and  upon  the  problem  of  emendation  fall  into  five  categories : 
(1)  those  in  which  Q,  1  and  F  agree  against  Q,  2,  (2)  those  in  which 
Q,  1  and  Q,  2  agree  against  F,  (3)  those,  if  any,  in  which  Q,  1  preserves 
a  correct  reading  where  both  Q2  and  F  are  corrupt,  (4)  errors  common 
to  Q,2  and  F  (Q  1  being  absent),  and  (5)  errors,  if  any,  common  to  all 
three  texts. 

(1)  Q 1,  F :  Q  2.  The  agreement  of  Q,i  with  F  against  Q2  is  a  very 
natural  one  on  the  textual  assumptions  we  are  making,  since  any 
reading  in  the  prompt-book  would  naturally  be  copied  into  an  actor’s 
part,  and  would  so  find  its  way  into  performance.  Indeed  Q,  1  only 
adds  authority  to  F  by  showing  that  a  particular  reading  stood  in  the 
manuscript  and  was  not  due  to  the  compositor,  and  further  that  the 
reading  was  one  that  passed  muster  on  the  stage.  The  distribution  of 
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readings  of  this  type  is  fairly  constant:  of  a  total  of  57  the  numbers 
supplied  by  the  several  acts  are  20,  15,  14,  4,  4;  the  falling  off  being 
naturally  due  to  the  greater  divergence  of  Q  1  towards  the  end  of  the 
play. 

Analysis  of  the  readings  suggests  that  variants  of  this  form  arise  in 
four  ways.  Naturally  critics  will  differ  considerably  in  this  analysis, 
and  my  own  is  at  many  points  opposed  to  orthodox  editorial  opinion. 
Given  for  what  it  is  worth,  my  classification  of  the  readings  is  as  follows : 
(a)  misprints  made  by  the  compositor  ofQ2,  25  cases;  (b)  readings  of 
the  autograph  authoritatively  corrected  or  altered  in  the  prompt-copy, 
10  cases;  (c)  variants  due  to  the  scribe  of  the  prompt-copy,  19  cases; 
and  (d)  definite  blunders  of  the  prompt-copy  surviving  in  the  actors’ 
parts,  3  cases.  Of  course  in  the  first  two  categories  (a,  b,  35  cases)  an 
editor  would  be  bound  to  follow  F,  in  the  second  two  (c,  d,  22  cases) 
Q,2.  There  are,  however,  many  readings  which  it  is  difficult  to  assign 
with  any  confidence:  in  giving  my  list  I  add  such  notes  as  seem 
necessary. 

(a)  Misprints  of  Q,  2  (25).  Mr.  Dover  Wilson  finds  the  omission  of 
words  or  word  groups  to  be  characteristic  of  the  compositor  of  O  2> 
and  counts  well  over  a  hundred  instances  (see  p.  38  of  article  cited). 
For  this  reason  I  have  included  several  readings  in  this  group  which 
might  otherwise  have  been  regarded  as  variants  of  the  playhouse  scribe. 
I  give  first  the  reading  of  F  (adding  in  brackets  any  differences  in  Q  1 
that  seem  significant)  and  then  that  of  Q  2. 

1.  i.  45.  ‘Question  it’:  Q2  ‘Speake  to  it’.  The  compositor  may  have 
been  influenced  by  the  preceding  ‘It  would  be  spoke  to’.  But  the 
reading  of  F,  which  seems  an  improvement,  is  possibly  due  to  correc¬ 
tion. 

1.  i.  73.  ‘why’:  Q2  ‘with’. 

r.  ii.  224.  ‘Indeed,  indeed  Sirs’:  Q2  ‘Indeede  Sirs’. 

1.  ii.  236.  ‘Very  like,  very  like’:  Q 2  ‘Very  like’. 

r.  iii.  74.  ‘Are  of  a  most’ :  Q2  ‘Or  of  a  most’.  Presumably  due  to  the 
use  of  an  ‘a’  with  detached  minim  (cf.  note  12,  p.  33) :  ‘ar’  being  mis¬ 
read  as  ‘orr’  and  printed  ‘Or’. 

1.  iii.  x  15.  ‘I,  Springes’  (Q  1  ‘  Springes  ’) :  Q  2  ‘I,  springs’.  Possibly 
a  careless  spelling  by  Shakespeare:  ‘spring’  was  a  common  variant  of 
‘springe’,  but  the  verse  needs  a  dissyllable. 

1.  v.  55.  ‘So  Lust’:  Q,2  ‘So  but’.  j 

I.  v.  122.  ‘I,  by  Heau’n,  my  Lord’:  Q2  ‘I  by  heauen’. 

II.  i.  55.  ‘He  closes  with  you  thus’  (Q  1  ‘he  closeth  with  him  thus’) : 
Q  2  ‘He  closes  thus’.  This  is  not  very  certain.  The  support  of  Q  1  is 
rather  indirect,  and  Q  2  gives  a  regular  line.  But  Polonius  does  run  to 
alexandrines. 
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n.  ii.  420.  ‘Byrlady’  (Q,  1  ‘burlady’) :  Q,  2  ‘by  lady’.  Probably  a 
letter  has  dropped  out. 

11.  ii.  424.  ‘French’:  Q.2  ‘friendly’.  Dover  Wilson  (p.  45)  supposes 
that  a  badly  written  ‘french’  was  misread  as  ‘frenly’  and  emended  to 
‘friendly’. 

11.  ii.  534-5.  ‘for  a  need’ :  Q  2  ‘for  neede’. 

hi.  i.  83.  ‘Cowards  of  vs  all’:  Q_2  ‘cowards’. 

hi.  i.  129.  ‘arrant  Knaues  all’:  Q,2  ‘arrant  knaues’. 

in.  i.  145.  ‘your  Ignorance’:  Q,2  ‘ignorance’. 

hi.  ii.  132.  ‘Miching  Malicho'’  (Q,  1  ‘myching  Mallico) :  Q,  2  ‘munch¬ 
ing  Mallico ’.  There  seems  no  doubt  what  the  word  should  be,  but  the 
compositor  was  not  likely  to  be  familiar  with  it. 

hi.  ii.  247.  ‘Pox,  leaue’  (Q  1  ‘a  poxe,  leaue’) :  Q_  2  ‘leaue’. 
hi.  ii.  250.  ‘Confederate’:  Q,2  ‘Considerat’. 

hi.  ii.  260.  ''Ham.  What,  frighted  with  false  fire.’  (Q,  1  before  1.  265) : 
Q  2  omits. 

hi.  ii.  362.  ‘though  you  can  fret  me’:  Q2  ‘though  you  fret  me  not’ 
(cf.  (3),  p.  67). 

hi.  iv.  215.  ‘a  foolish’:  Q 2  ‘a  most  foolish’.  The  compositor  caught 
the  word  from  the  previous  line. 

iv.  iii.  52.  ‘and  so  my  mother’:  Q_2,  ‘so  my  mother’. 

iv.  v.  37.  ‘ graue ’:  Q,  2  ‘ground’.  Another  misreading  due  to  the 
use  of  an  ‘a’  with  detached  minim  (cf.  p.  33) :  ‘grouie’  misinterpreted 
as  ‘ground’. 

v.  i.  188.  ‘my  Ladies  Chamber’:  Q  2  ‘my  Ladies  table’.  The 
compositor  seems  to  have  caught  the  word  ‘table’  from  two  lines 
above. 

v.  i.  202.  ‘as  thus.’  (Q  1  ‘as  thus  of  Alexander ,’) :  Q  2  omits. 

(b)  Corrections  in  the  prompt-copy  (10).  There  are  some  readings  in 
Q,  2  which  cannot  be  regarded  as  errors  of  the  compositor,  but  must 
be  supposed  to  have  stood  in  the  autograph,  and  which  are  yet  so 
manifestly  inferior  to  those  of  F  and  Q,  1  that  we  can  only  suppose  the 
latter  to  have  been  author’s,  or  at  least  authorized,  corrections,  intro¬ 
duced  into  the  prompt-book  previous  to  the  preparation  of  the  actors’ 
parts.  Naturally  this  is  a  group  in  which  opinions  will  tend  to  differ 
sharply. 

1.  ii.  175.  ‘to  drinke  deepe’:  Q  2  ‘for  to  drinke’.  Perhaps,  however, 
the  compositor  of  Q  2  accidentally  omitted  ‘deepe’,  and  ‘for’  was  in¬ 
serted  in  proof  for  the  sake  of  metre. 

1.  v.  20.  ‘fretfull  Porpentine’ :  Q,  2  ‘fearefull  Porpentine’.  The  latter 
is  quite  a  sound  reading,  since  the  porcupine  raises  its  quills  when 
alarmed;  but  it  is  easy  to  understand  why  Shakespeare  should  have 
preferred  a  pithier  word. 
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i-  v.  159-61.  ‘Neuer  to  speake  of  this  that  you  haue  heard: 

Sweare  by  my  Sword. 

Gho.  Sweare.5 

(0.x  ‘  neuer  to  speake 

Of  that  which  you  haue  seene,  sweare  by  my  sword. 

Ghost  Sweare.’) 

Q.  2  ‘Sweare  by  my  sword 

Neuer  to  speake  of  this  that  you  haue  heard. 

Ghost.  Sweare  by  his  sword.5 

This  is  a  very  difficult  variant,  but  the  two  portions  of  it  must  be  re¬ 
lated.  I  think  F  is  correct,  and  assume  that  the  inversion  in  Q2  implies 
an  alteration  or  marginal  addition  which  somehow  betrayed  the  com¬ 
positor  into  a  partial  repetition  of  the  words.  It  is  hard  to  know  how 
to  class  it.  The  scribe  of  the  prompt-copy  may  have  straightened  things 
out,  but  it  is  possible  that  we  have  both  misprint  on  the  one  hand  and 
correction  on  the  other.  Editors  have  reconstructed  the  passage  in 
various  ways. 

11.  ii.  73.  ‘three  thousand  Crownes5 :  Q_2  ‘threescore  thousand  crownes5. 
The  Q,  2  reading  must  be  rejected  on  the  ground  of  metre,  but  it  can 
hardly  be  due  to  the  compositor.  Probably  Shakespeare  altered  his 
intention  while  writing  the  line  and  forgot  to  make  the  necessary 
correction. 

11.  ii.  440.  ‘rfsneas  Tale  to  Dido Q,2  ‘ Aeneas  talke  to  Dido'.  ‘Tale5 
certainly  seems  the  preferable  reading,  but  ‘talke5  may  well  have  been 
the  author’s  first  shot. 

n.  ii.  535.  ‘some  dosen  or  sixteene  lines’:  Q,  2  ‘some  dosen  lines,  or 
sixteene  lines’.  Possibly  a  first  draft  smoothed  out  later.  It  might,  of 
course,  be  an  error  in  Q,  2,  but  the  compositor  seems  more  inclined  to 
omit  words  than  to  insert  them. 

11.  ii.  552.  ‘or  he  to  Hecuba1 :  Q,2  ‘or  he  to  her5.  The  latter  looks  like  a 
possible  first  attempt.  Dover  Wilson,  however,  has  a  different  explana¬ 
tion,  namely  an  abbreviation  ‘hec5  misread  as  ‘her5  (p.  42). 

hi.  ii.  218.  ‘If  once  a  Widdow,  ever  I  be  Wife5: 

Q2  ‘If  once  I  be  a  widdow,  euer  I  be  a  wife5. 

This  must  be  a  first  draft. 

iv.  v.  36.  ‘  Larded  with  sweet  flowers'' : 

C)  2  ‘Larded  all  with  sweet  flowers’. 

Shakespeare  must  have  started  with  the  intention  of  writing  ‘Larded 
all  with  flowers’,  changed  his  mind,  and  forgotten  to  delete  ‘all5. 

v.  ii.  318.  ‘Is  thy  Vnion  heere?5:  Q,  2  ‘is  the  Onixe  heere?5  This  is 
a  very  complicated  variant,  involving,  I  believe,  both  a  correction  and 
a  compositor’s  error,  or  rather  mis-emendation.  The  reference  is  to 
the  pretended  pearl  which  the  King  dropped  into  the  poison  cup.  There 
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seems  no  doubt  that  ‘union’  is  the  word  aimed  at,  since  this  was  in  com¬ 
mon  use  for  a  pearl  of  price,  especially  that  which  Cleopatra  dissolved 
and  drank.  But  it  was  certainly  not  the  word  that  stood  in  the  auto¬ 
graph.  The  pearl  is  mentioned  at  1.  264,  and  there  Q2  has  the  reading 
‘Vnice’  (F  ‘vnion’).  This  Shakespeare  probably  connected  with 
‘unique’,  which  is  the  meaning  of ‘union’.  I  suppose  that  ‘Vnice’  was 
the  word  here  too,  but  that  the  compositor,  not  understanding  it  and 
forgetting  the  earlier  passage,  emended  it  to  ‘Onixe’.  Later  Shake¬ 
speare  discovered  that  ‘union’  was  the  word  he  meant,  and  altered  it  in 
the  prompt-book.  Perhaps  ‘the’  was  altered  to  ‘thy’  at  the  same  time. 

(c)  Variations  in  the  prompt-copy  (19).  These  are  due  to  alterations, 
probably  accidental,  made  by  the  scribe  in  copying  from  the  autograph. 
Editors,  particularly  the  Cambridge  editors,  have  I  think  attached  too 
much  weight  to  the  support  which  Qi  affords  to  F  in  these  readings. 

1.  i.  21.  ‘ Mar[cellus\.  What,  ha’s  this  thing  appear’d  againe  to  night.’ 
Q2  assigns  the  speech  to  iHora\ti6\.'‘  Recent  editors  follow  F,  but 
Capell  adhered  to  Q,  2,  for  what  seems  to  me  excellent  reasons.  It  is 
part  of  Horatio’s  banter. 

1.  i.  160.  ‘The  Bird  of  Dawning’:  Q  2  ‘This  bird  of  dawning’.  A  very 
doubtful  case.  I  see  no  reason  to  suppose  a  misprint,  but  the  reading 
of  F  may  be  a  correction.  A  good  many  editors  have  followed  Capell 
in  retaining  ‘This’. 

1.  i.  1 61.  ‘no  Spirit  can  walke  abroad’  (Q  1  ‘no  spirite  dare  walke 
abroade’) :  Q  2  ‘no  spirit  dare  sturre  abroade’.  [‘can’  is  a  misprint  of 
F,  see  (2,  b)  p.  205.]  Editors  are  divided. 

1.  i.  175.  ‘most  conueniently’ :  Q  2  ‘most  conuenient’.  Few  editors 
have  followed  Capell  and  Q,2,  but  there  is  a  slight  difference  of  mean¬ 
ing,  and  the  latter  seems  to  me  preferable. 

1.  ii.  183.  ‘Ere’:  Q,2  ‘Or’.  Editors  are  divided. 

1.  iii.  63.  ‘Grapple  them  to  thy  Soule’  (Q  1  ‘  .  .  .  to  thee’) :  Q,2  ‘  .  .  . 
vnto  thy  soule’.  Apparently  Elze  alone  has  followed  Q  2,  but  there  is 
no  reason  why  it  should  not  be  what  Shakespeare  wrote. 

1.  v.  60  ‘in  the  afternoone’:  Q  2  ‘of  the  afternoone’.  Editors  are 
divided. 

I.  v.  129.  ‘your  busines  and  desires’:  Q  2  ‘your  busines  and  desire’. 
The  latter  receives  some  support  from  the  next  line,  which  repeats  the 
phrase  as  in  Q,  2  (only  Q  1  reading  ‘desires’  here).  All  recent  editors 
follow  Q  2. 

II.  i.  99.  ‘without  their  helpe’ :  Q2  ‘without  theyr  helps’.  Editors  are 
divided. 

11.  ii.  384.  ‘a  Monday  morning  ’twas  so  indeed’ :  Q2  ‘  .  .  .  t’was  then 
indeede’.  Editors  are  divided,  Capell  being  the  first  to  follow  Q,  2 ; 
recent  preference  is  for  F. 
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n.  ii.  435.  there  was  no  Sallets’:  Q  2  ‘there  were  no  sallets’.  Practi¬ 
cally  all  editors,  of  course,  have  followed  Q.2,  except  when  they  have 
emended. 

11.  11.  496.  ‘But  who,  O  who,  had  seen’:  Q,2  ‘But  who,  a  woe,  had 
seene’.  Few  editors  have  followed  Capell  in  adhering  to  Q,  2;  yet  it 
gives  very  good  sense. 

11.  ii.  524.  ‘who  should  scape  whipping’:  Q,  2  ‘who  shall  scape 
whipping’.  Editors  are  divided:  curiously  enough  the  Globe  text  has 
‘should’,  the  Cambridge  ‘shall’. 

11.  ii.  584.  ‘About  my  Braine’:  Q,2 ‘About  my  braines’.  Editors  are 
divided:  I  see  nothing  against  O 2,  even  though  it  be  the  less  familiar. 

11.  ii.  595.  ‘May  be  the  Diuell’ :  Qs  ‘May  be  a  deale’,  [‘deale’  may 
be  a  mere  misreading  of  ‘deule’  =  devil.]  A  few  editors  have  followed 
Capell  and  Q,2,  but  most,  especially  recent  ones,  have  been  biased  in 
favour  of  F  by  the  second  half  of  the  line  (omitted  in  Q,  1). 

hi.  i.  128.  ‘crawling  betweene  Heauen  and  Earth’:  O2  ‘crauling 
betweene  earth  and  heauen’.  Editors  are  divided. 

hi.  i.  147.  ‘no  more  Marriages’:  Q  2  ‘no  mo  marriage’.  Apparently 
no  editors  have  followed  02>  though  it  gives  a  perfectly  sound  reading. 

hi.  ii.  3.  ‘as  many  of  your  Players  do’ :  Q.2  ‘as  many  of  our  Players  do’. 
Editors  are  divided.  It  is  natural  to  compare  i.v.  167  (see  (2,c)  below), 
but  there  is  no  necessary  relation. 

v.  ii.  235.  ‘shot  mine  Arrow’:  C)  2  ‘shot  my  arrowe’.  Editors  are 
divided. 

(d)  Errors  in  the  prompt-copy  (3).  These  do  not  differ  greatly  from 
class  (c),  but  one  can  trace  the  reading  of  F  more  definitely  to  a  mis¬ 
understanding  of  the  autograph. 

1.  iv.  5.  ‘Indeed  1  heard  it  not’ :  Q.2  ‘Indeede;  I  heard  it  not’.  Only 
one  editor  has  followed  F,  which  is  certainly  wrong.  The  autograph 
probably  gave  little  guidance. 

hi.  iii.  91.  ‘At  gaming,  swearing’  (Q,  1  ‘at  game  swaring’) :  Q2  ‘At 
game  a  swearing’.  Q.  1  shows  that  the  ‘a’  was  accidentally  omitted  by 
the  playhouse  scribe:  it  was  a  later  corrector,  or  else  the  compositor 
of  F,  who  restored  the  verse  by  the  emendation  ‘gaming’  (cf.  (2,  c) 
below) . 

iv.  vii.  1 78.  ‘snatches  of  old  tunes’  (Q.  1  ‘olde  sundry  tunes’) :  Q.  2, 
‘snatches  of  old  laudes’.  Very  few  editors  have  followed  Q,  2;  even 
Capell  has  ‘tunes’.  But  Dover  Wilson  has  pointed  out  (p.  50)  that  the 
variant  is  probably  due  to  graphic  confusion.  I  cannot  believe  that  the 
compositor  of  Q  2  invented  the  reading  ‘laudes’,  and  I  therefore  con¬ 
clude  that  the  playhouse  scribe  invented  the  much  easier  reading  ‘tunes.’ 

(2)  Q  1,  2:  F.  The  readings  we  have  been  considering  so  far  really 
concern  the  general  problem  of  the  relation  of  the  texts  of  Q  2  and  F, 
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for  the  agreement  of  Q,  i  with  F  is  of  no  great  moment.  It  is  very 
different  with  the  readings  of  the  present  group,  in  which  Q  i  and  Q,  2 
agree  against  F;  since,  if  our  textual  theory  is  correct,  the  agreement 
of  the  quartos  must  determine  the  reading  of  the  prompt-copy.  In  this 
case  the  divergence  of  F  can  only  be  accounted  for  (coincidence  apart) 
either  by  alterations  made  in  the  prompt-book  subsequent  to  the 
preparation  of  the  actors’  parts,  or  else  by  errors  of  the  compositor.  Of 
course,  if  this  is  so,  editors  are  bound  to  accept  all  the  Q_  2  readings  of 
this  group,  except  in  so  far  as  they  may  suppose  the  alterations  in  the 
prompt-book  to  have  had  the  sanction  of  the  author.  I  shall,  therefore, 
discuss  all  cases  in  which  the  Cambridge  editors  have  followed  F. 

Curiously  enough  the  number  of  readings  in  this  group  is  almost  the 
same  as  in  group  (i),  namely  55;  but  the  distribution  is  strikingly 
different,  the  numbers  in  the  several  acts  being  37,  6,  7,  1,  4.  The  fact 
that  more  than  two  thirds  of  the  readings  come  from  the  first  act  must, 
I  feel  sure,  have  some  important  significance  for  the  textual  problem, 
but  what  this  significance  can  be  I  am  at  present  unable  to  imagine. 

I  divide  the  variants  of  this  group  according  to  their  origin  as  follows : 
(a)  possible  accidental  agreements  between  Q  1  and  Q.2,  3  cases;  (b) 
misprints  in  F,  24  cases;  (c)  small  alterations  which  may  have  been 
made  in  the  prompt-copy  or  may  have  arisen  in  printing  from  it,  1 5 
cases;  and  (d)  alterations  certainly  made  in  the  prompt-copy  between 
the  preparation  of  the  actors’  parts  and  the  printing  of  F,  13  cases.  I 
give  first  the  reading  of  Q,  2  (adding  in  brackets  any  significant  differ¬ 
ences  in  Q,  1)  and  then  that  of  F. 

(a)  Accidental  agreements  (3).  It  would  not  be  safe  in  these  instances 
to  argue  that  the  reading  of  Q_  1  lent  any  additional  support  to  Q_2. 

1.  i.  33.  ‘What  we  haue  two  nights  seene’:  F  ‘What  we  two  Nights 
haue  seene’.  I  do  not  think  that  in  such  a  case  as  this  the  evidence  of 
Q,  1  is  worth  considering,  but  the  variant  may,  of  course,  be  due  to  the 
compositor  of  F. 

1.  v.  1 13.  ‘Heauens  secure  him’:  F  ‘Heauen  secure  him’.  If  Q_  1 
depends  on  oral  authority  the  reading  is  of  no  significance  as  the 
difference  would  not  be  heard. 

iv.  v.  184.  ‘Thought  and  afflictions’  (Qi  ‘Thoughts  &  afflictions’)  : 
F  ‘Thought,  and  Affliction’.  The  passage  in  Q  1  is  really  too  divergent 
to  carry  any  weight.  Editors  have  followed  the  folio  as  giving  the 
smoother  reading. 

(b)  Misprints  in  F  (24). 

1.  i. 98. ‘lawelesse resolutes’:  F‘Landlesse  Resolutes’.  This  is  a  graphic 
eiror,  ‘lawe’  being  misread  as  ‘land’. 

1.  i.  150.  ‘trumpet  to  the  morne’  (Q  1  ‘trumpet  to  the  morning’) :  F 
‘Trumpet  to  the  day’. 
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i.  i.  1 6 1 .  ‘dare  sturre’  (Q.  i  ‘dare  walke’) :  F  ‘can  walke’  (cf.  (i,  c) 
p.  202). 

1.  i.  164.  ‘so  gratious  is  that  time’:  F  ‘.  .  .  is  the  time’.  Editors  have, 
on  the  whole,  preferred  F,  but  there  seems  no  reason  to  do  so. 

i-  ii-  35-  ‘For  bearers  of  this  greeting’:  F  ‘For  bearing  of  .  .  .  ’.  An 
anticipatory  assimilation. 

1.  ii.  183.  ‘Or  euer  I  had’  (Q,  1  ‘Ere  euer  I  had’) :  F  ‘Ere  I  had  euer’ 
(cf.  (1,  c)  above). 

1.  ii.  204.  ‘distil’d  Almost  to  gelly’:  F  1  ‘bestil’d  Almost  to  Ielly’. 

1.  ii.  247.  ‘tenable  in  your  silence’:  F  ‘treble  in  your  silence’. 

1.  iii.  57.  ‘my  blessing  with  thee’:  F  ‘my  blessing  with  you’.  The  folio 
assimilates  the  pronoun  to  what  precedes  instead  of  what  follows. 

1.  iv.  9.  ‘Keepes  wassell’  (Q,  1  ‘Keepe  wassel’):  F  ‘Keepes  wassels’. 

1.  v.  71.  ‘tetter  barckt  about’  (Q  1  ‘barked,  and  tettered  ouer’) : 
F  ‘Tetter  bak’d  about’.  Possibly  the  prompt-copy  had  ‘barkt’,  which 
the  compositor  misread  as  ‘backt’. 

1.  v.  133.  ‘whurling  words’  (Qi  ‘wherling  words’):  F  ‘hurling 
words’. 

1.  v.  136.  ‘but  there  is  Horatio ’ :  F  ‘but  there  is  my  Lord’.  The  words 
were  caught  from  the  line  above. 

1.  v.  162.  ‘can’st  worke  it’h  earth’:  F  ‘can’st  worke  i’th’  ground’. 

I.  v.  1 77.  ‘there  be  and  if  they  might’ :  F  ‘there  be  and  if  there  might’. 
The  compositor  apparently  did  not  understand  the  passage.  I  do  not 
know  what  sense  the  few  editors  who  have  adopted  the  reading  of  F 
attached  to  it. 

II.  ii.  106.  ‘haue  while  she  is  mine’:  F  ‘haue,  whil’st  she  is  mine’.  Of 
course,  in  such  a  case  the  evidence  of  Q,  1  is  very  slight,  and  the  reading 
might  be  classed  under  (a). 

11.  ii.  418.  ‘thy  face  is  valanct’  (Q_  1  ‘thy  face  is  vallanced’) :  F  ‘thy 
face  is  valiant’.  It  is  astounding  that  three  modern  editors  should  have 
adopted  the  obvious  misprint  of  the  folio. 

11.  ii.  427.  ‘What  speech  my  good  Lord?’ :  F  ‘What  speech, my  Lord?’ 

iii.  ii.  12.  ‘I  would  haue  such  a  fellow  whipt’:  F  ‘I  could  haue  .  .  .’. 

iii.  ii.  239.  ‘You  are  as  good  as  a  Chorus’:  F  ‘You  are  a  good 
Chorus’. 

iii.  ii.  268.  ‘Thus  runnes  the  world  away’:  F  ‘So  runnes  .  .  .’. 

v.  i.  137.  ‘the  heele  of  the  Courtier’:  F  ‘the  heeles  of  our  Courtier’. 
A  double  misprint. 

v.  ii.  236.  ‘And  hurt  my  brother’:  F  ‘And  hurt  my  Mother’.  For  the 
extravagance  of  which  conjecture  is  capable  see  Hunter’s  note  quoted 
by  Furness. 

(c)  Uncertain  variations  (15).  These  are  probably  more  than  mere  mis¬ 
prints,  being  modernizations  or  conscious  tinkerings  of  the  text  where 
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it  appeared  for  some  reason  unsatisfactory.  It  is  impossible  to  say 
whether  they  were  made  in  the  prompt-copy  while  in  use,  by  an  editor 
preparing  the  same  for  press,  or  by  the  compositor  of  F. 

i.  i.  65.  ‘and  iump  at  this  dead  houre’ :  F  ‘and  iust  at  .  . 

I.  ii.  200.  ‘Armed  at  poynt,  exactly  Capapea1  (Q  1  ‘Armed  to  poynt, 
exactly  Capapea’’) :  F  ‘Arm’d  at  all  points  exactly,  Cap  a  Pe\  There 
are  two  variants  here.  The  first  is  either  due  to  unfamiliarity  with 
the  phrase,  or  else  to  a  desire  to  avoid  making  the  ‘-ed’  syllabic. 
The  second  is  presumably  a  modernization,  and  as  such  has  apparently 
been  adopted  by  all  editors.  Webster  has  ‘ Cap  a  pea ’  in  the  1615 
Characters  (ed.  Lucas,  iv.  23),  and  no  doubt  this  was  the  spelling  Shake¬ 
speare  intended.  Moreover  the  JV.E.D.  cites  an  instance  of  the  form 
‘Capa  peia’  as  late  as  1650,  which  suggests  that  the  variant  may  be 
more  than  orthographic. 

1.  ii.  242.  ‘I  warn’t  it  will’  (Q  1  ‘I  warrant  it  will’) :  F  ‘I  warrant  you 
it  will’.  The  spelling  of  Q,2  shows  that  the  word  was  meant  to  be  one 
syllable.  But  F  would  never  have  accepted  such  a  form,  and  therefore 
added  ‘you’  to  make  a  regular  alexandrine. 

1.  iii.  57.  ‘And  you  are  stayed  for,  there  my  blessing  with  thee’: 
F  ‘ . .  .  for  there:  my  .  .  .’.  The  punctuation  may  not  have  been  very 
clear  in  the  manuscript,  but  F  definitely  took  the  passage  in  another 
sense. 

1.  iii.  62.  ‘Those  friends  thou  hast’:  F  ‘The  friends  thou  hast’.  This 
seems  more  likely  to  be  a  deliberate  change  than  a  mere  misprint. 

1.  v.  167.  ‘in  your  philosophic’:  F  ‘in  our  Philosophy’.  Presumably  F 
failed  to  get  the  force  of ‘your’. 

x.v.  I73.‘atsuchtimesseeingme’:  F ‘at  such  time  seeing  me’.  Perhaps 
a  misprint;  but  the  folio  may  have  supposed  it  was  giving  a  smoother 
reading.  However,  the  support  of  Q  1  counts  for  very  little  here. 

I.  v.  174.  ‘thus,  or  this  head  shake’:  F  ‘thus,  or  thus,  head  shake’. 
F  evidently  understood  the  passage  differently. 

II.  ii.  415.  ‘my  abridgment  comes’:  F  ‘my  Abridgements  come’. 
Hamlet’s  interruption  is  the  entrance  of  the  players,  and  F  therefore 
thought  it  necessary  to  use  the  plural. 

11.  ii.  574.  ‘I  should  a  fatted’:  F  ‘I  should  haue  fatted’.  A  moderniza¬ 
tion  which  has  tempted  editors. 

iii.  i.  142.  ‘I  haue  heard  of  your  paintings’:  F  ‘.  .  .  your  pratlings’. 
Also — 

iii.  i.  143.  ‘God  hath  giuen  you  one  face’:  F  ‘.  .  .  one  pace’.  Some¬ 
thing  had  gone  wrong  here  with  the  prompt-copy,  for  the  readings  of  F 
are  guesswork;  ‘pace’  being  suggested  by  ‘jig’  and  ‘amble’,  and  ‘prat¬ 
lings’  by  ‘lisp’  and  ‘nick-name’. 

iii.  ii.  254.  ‘On  wholsome  life  vsurps  immediatly’:  F  ‘.  .  life, 
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vsurpe  .  .  The  support  of  Q  i  is  not  very  weighty,  but  such  as  it  is 
it  points  to  the  reading  of  F  being  one  of  its  usual  small  normalizations 
of  which  editors  are  so  fond.  In  that  case  it  at  least  disposes  of  the 
suggestion  that  ‘usurp’  is  imperative. 

m.  iii.  91.  ‘At  game  a  swearing’  (Qi  ‘at  game  swaring’) :  F  ‘At 
gaming,  swearing’.  As  we  have  already  seen  (1,  d)  F’s  ‘gaming’  is  due 
to  an  attempt  to  restore  the  verse  injured  by  the  loss  of ‘a’. 

(d)  A'terations  in  the  prompt-copy  (13).  These  appear  to  be  deliberate 
alterations  made  in  the  prompt-book  while  in  use,  but  subsequent  to 
the  preparation  of  the  actors’  parts.  They  require  to  be  carefully  con¬ 
sidered  in  view  of  possible  authorization  by  Shakespeare. 

1.  i.  73.  ‘dayly  cost  of  brazon  Cannon’:  F  ‘dayly  Cast  .  .  .’.  Presum¬ 
ably  the  reading  of  F,  accepted  by  practically  all  editors,  is  correct, 
though  it  appears  to  be  the  only  instance  of  this  use.  It  is  possible  that 
the  agreement  of  Q,  1  and  Q,2  is  due  to  coincidence,  since  the  unusual 
word  ‘cast’  would  easily  be  misunderstood. 

1.  ii.  129.  ‘too  too  sallied  flesh’  (Q,  1  ‘too  much  grieu’d  and  sallied 
flesh’) :  F  ‘too  too  solid  Flesh’.  Burbage  was  getting  a  little  portly,  for 
Hamlet  we  learn  was  ‘fat’  (v.  ii.  279),  but  though  Shakespeare  might 
safely  poke  fun  at  him  in  the  fencing  match,  to  begin  a  serious  speech 
by  emphasizing  the  defect  would  have  been  disastrous.  It  follows  that, 
in  spite  of  editorial  consensus,  he  cannot  possibly  have  intended  to 
write  ‘solid’  here.  (Of  course,  with  a  slimmer  actor  ‘solid’  would  be 
unobjectionable.)  On  the  other  hand,  I  do  not  think  that  ‘sallied’ 
can  be  right,  though  it  has  found  defenders,  and  it  is  clear  that  the 
prompt-book  ultimately  rejected  it  as  unintelligible.  The  problem, 
therefore,  is  to  emend  ‘sallied’  (see  note  32). 

1.  iii.  65.  ‘each  new  hatcht  vnfledged  courage’  (Q,  1  ‘euery  new 
vnfleg’d  courage’) :  F  ‘each  vnhatch’t,  vnfledg’d  Comrade’.  [Here 
‘vnhatch’t’  is,  of  course,  a  misprint.]  No  editor  has  printed  ‘courage’, 
though  it  has  occasionally  found  defenders.  But  ‘Comrade’  gives 
very  poor  sense,  and  is  presumably  a  makeshift  for  an  impossible 
word  in  the  prompt-book.  Dover  Wilson  has  suggested  that  ‘courage’ 
is  a  misreading  of  ‘cocnaye’  (cockney),  and  ‘Comrade’  an  erroneous 
emendation  ( Times  Literary  Supplement,  14  Nov.  1918). 

1.  iv.  49.  ‘quietly  interr’d’:  F  ‘quietly  enurn’d’.  Few  editors  have 
followed  Capell  in  preferring  the  reading  of  Qq,  though  that  of  F  has 
sometimes  been  challenged  as  unsuited  to  the  context.  However,  ‘urn’ 
is  used  for  grave  in  Henry  V  (1.  ii.  228)  and  Coriolanus  (v.  vi.  145),  and 
since  F  gives  a  much  pithier  reading,  I  see  no  reason  to  doubt  that  the 
alteration  is  Shakespeare’s. 

1.  iv.  6  1.  ‘It  waues  you’:  F  ‘It  wafts  you’.  I  can  only  suppose  an 
alteration  in  the  prompt-book,  but  the  reason  for  it  is  obscure.  F  has 
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‘wafts’  again  at  I.  78,  but  ‘waues’  at  1.  68  (Q,2  ‘waues’  in  both  cases, 
and  Q,  1  absent). 

1.  v.  18.  ‘Thy  knotted  and  combined  locks’:  F  ‘Thy  knotty  .  . 
Several  editors,  including  Capell,  have  preferred  the  reading  of  F, 
though  it  has  fallen  into  disfavour  recently.  It  is  just  possible  that 
Shakespeare  felt  the  repeated  participles  to  be  clumsy. 

1.  v.  33.  ‘rootes  it  selfe  in  ease’:  F  ‘rots  it  selfe  in  ease’.  This  may  be  a 
misprint,  but  both  readings  are  so  excellent  that  one  hesitates  to  assume 
such  an  origin.  Again  Capell  followed  F,  and  so  have  many  others,  and 
the  passage  has  been  freely  annotated.  If  ‘rots’  is  not  a  misprint  (or 
misunderstanding)  it  must  be  Shakespeare’s  revision. 

1.  v.  62.  ‘Hebona’:  F  ‘Hebenon’.  No  editor  apparently  has  followed 
Qq.  It  seems  clear  that  ebony  ( hebenus ,  e/3 evo?)  and  not  henbane  is 
meant,  but  neither  of  the  given  forms  is  recognized.  Since  we  can 
hardly  suppose  a  misprint,  it  is  probably  an  intentional  alteration. 
Shakespeare  may  have  come  across  a  Greek  accusative. 

1.  v.  69.  ‘eager  droppings’:  F  ‘Aygre  droppings’.  These  are  really 
only  alternative  spellings,  but  F’s  emphasizes  the  literal  (and  French) 
sense.  It  is  not  likely  to  be  due  to  the  compositor. 

I.  v.  107.  ‘My  tables,’  (Q,  1  ‘(My  tables)’):  F  1  ‘My  Tables,  my 
Tables;’.  This  is  an  interesting  variant  if  one  allows  speculation  its 
head.  These  duplications  are  rather  characteristic  of  Hamlet,  and 
they  are  more  in  evidence  in  F  than  in  Q2.  If  omission  of  words 
is  a  characteristic  of  Q,2,  this  is  not  surprising,  but  in  the  present 
instance  Q,  1  and  the  redundant  metre  combine  to  point  to  addition 
in  F  rather  than  omission  in  Q  2.  It  was  suggested  by  De  Groot 
that  such  repetitions  were  a  trick,  not  of  Hamlet,  but  of  Burbage 
( Hamlet  and  its  Textual  History,  1923,  pp.  35-6).  This  view  Dover 
Wilson  waves  aside  (p.  39),  and  Granville-Barker  points  out  a  subtler 
use  of  the  same  device  in  Lear,  where  it  is  not  confined  to  one 
character  ( Prefaces  to  Shakespeare,  first  series,  1927,  pp.  160-1).  But 
because  Shakespeare  adopted  and  developed  the  trick,  it  may  have 
been  Burbage’s  nevertheless,  and  the  present  reading  of  F  perhaps 
betrays  him. 

II.  i.  1 14.  ‘By  heauen  it  is’:  F  ‘It  seemes  it  is’.  F  suggests  a  casual 
compliance  with  the  laws  against  profanity:  but  the  original  phrase 
may  have  been  felt  to  be  rather  too  emphatic  for  Polonius. 

v.i.  257.  ‘Which  let  thy  wisedome  feare’ :  F  ‘.  .  .  wisenesse  feare’.  I  can 
only  suppose  a  deliberate  alteration,  but  I  fail  to  catch  the  intent. 
Sundry  editors  have  followed  the  folio,  but  none  seem  to  have  ex¬ 
plained  why. 

I  have  reserved  to  the  end  one  exceedingly  small  point,  which, 
however,  seems  to  me  very  significant  of  the  relation  of  the  texts.  My 
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excuse  for  classing  it  here  is  that  there  is  undoubtedly  a  correction  in  F, 
however  minute. 

i.  i.  44.  ‘it  horrowes  me  with  feare’  (Qi  ‘it  horrors  F  ‘It 

harrowes  .  .  Of  course  ‘harrows’  is  meant.  I  conjecture  that  Shake¬ 
speare  wrote  ‘harows’,  with  the  peculiar  ‘a’  that  was  liable  to  be  mis¬ 
taken  for  ‘or’  (p.  177),  and  hence  it  appeared  as  ‘horrowes’  in  Q  2  and 
as  ‘horrows’  in  the  prompt-book;  that  this  ‘horrows’  was  mistaken  for 
‘horrors’  in  the  actor’s  part  (hence  Q,  1),  but  correctly  restored  as 
‘harrowes’  in  F. 

[The  foregoing  analysis  of  readings  in  groups  (1)  and  (2)  affords 
some  guidance  in  dealing  with  these  variants  between  Q  2  and  F  on 
which  Q,i  throws  no  light.  Such  variants  may  be  expected,  if  the 
theory  we  are  examining  is  correct,  to  fall  into  four  classes,  and  it  is 
essential  that  an  editor  should  make  up  his  mind  to  which  of  these  a 
particular  one  belongs  before  he  considers  what  his  choice  should  be. 
To  begin  with  we  shall  have  (a)  variants  in  which  the  reading  of  Q,2  is 
clearly  a  misprint  of  that  preserved  in  F,  and  ( b )  those  in  which  the 
reading  of  F  is  a  misprint  of  that  preserved  in  Q.2.  (There  may,  of 
course,  be  cases  in  which  the  readings  are  evidently  varying  misprints 
of  a  common  original.)  Then  there  will  be  (c)  accidental  or  trivial 
variations  arising  in  the  preparation  of  prompt-copy.  In  all  these  cases 
an  editor’s  course  is  clear:  in  (a)  he  will  adopt  the  reading  of  F,  and  in 
( b )  and  (c)  that  of  Q,2.  There  remain  ( d )  what  may  be  called  genuine 
or  intentional  variants,  and  these  will  all  require  individual  attention. 
But  there  is  one  very  important  consideration  to  be  borne  in  mind. 
No  genuine  variant  is  to  be  dismissed  because  it  is  obviously  corrupt. 
An  evident  error,  which  cannot  be  a  mere  misprint  of  the  other  reading, 
must  first  be  itself  emended  before  it  is  presented  for  criticism.  It  is  not 
enough  to  compare  the  readings  of  Q_2  and  F  and  adopt  whichever 
makes  sense,  though  this  has  been  all  too  commonly  the  practice  of 
editors.  For  the  corruption  of  Q_  2  we  must  first  substitute  the  presumed 
reading  of  the  autograph,  for  the  corruption  of  F,  the  presumed  reading 
of  the  prompt-book,  and  then  compare  these  corrected  readings  and 
consider  our  choice  between  them  (cf.  p.  1 7 1 ) .] 

(3)  Q  1:  Q  2,  F.  We  must  now  examine  those  readings  of  Q,  1  which 
editors  have  adopted  against  an  agreement  of  Q,2  and  F.  This  is 
obviously  a  drastic  measure,  and  it  is  rather  surprising  to  find  as  many 
as  eight  instances  in  the  Cambridge  text.  Apart  from  accidental  con¬ 
vergence  in  the  more  authoritative  texts,  such  a  choice  could  only  be 
justified  on  the  supposition  of  an  error  in  the  autograph,  remaining  un¬ 
corrected  in  the  prompt-book,  but  detected  and  corrected  in  perform¬ 
ance.  This  would  be  by  no  means  impossible,  but  frequent  recourse  to 
the  assumption  would  raise  grave  suspicions  as  to  the  theory  that 
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necessitated  it.  Actually  in  only  one  out  of  the  eight  cases  do  the  editors 
appear  to  be  justified,  while  in  several  they  have  fallen  into  quite 
manifest  error. 

I.  ii.  209  supplies  the  only  inevitable  example.  As  now  printed  the 
passage  runs: 

And  I  with  them  the  third  night  kept  the  watch: 

Where,  as  they  had  deliver’d,  .  .  . 

The  apparition  comes: 

but  only  Q_  1  reads  ‘Where  as’;  Q,2  and  F  have  ‘Whereas’.  Even 
Q, 1  has  no  punctuation,  and  in  the  absence  of  clear  direction  the 
compositors  of  Q_2  and  F  may  have  fallen  into  the  trap  quite  inde¬ 
pendently. 

1.  ii.  198.  ‘In  the  dead  vast  and  middle  of  the  night’:  Q,  1 
‘vast’:  Q,  2,  F  ‘wast’,  i.e.  ‘waste’  (as  in  F  2-4).  It  should  be  noted 
that,  while  Q, 4  ( 1 6 1 1 )  also  reads  ‘wast’,  Q5,  6  (n.d.  and  1637)  read 
‘vast’,  though  whence  they  derived  it  is  unknown.  (Q,3  of  the  Cam¬ 
bridge  notation,  i.e.  1605,  is  identical  with  Q,2,  1604.)  Even  with 
this  dubious  support  I  can  conceive  no  valid  reason  for  preferring  the 
reading  of  Q  1 . 

1.  iii.  67.  ‘Bear’t,  that  the  opposed  may  beware  of  thee’:  Q_i  ‘the 
opposed’:  Q,2,  F  ‘th’opposed’.  Theobald  and  most  modern  editors 
appear  to  have  printed  ‘the  opposed’  as  a  normalization  of  their  own, 
but  it  is,  in  fact,  the  reading  of  Q,  r . 

iii.  ii.  237.  ‘let  the  galled  jade  wince,  our  withers  are  unwrung:  Q  1 
‘wince’:  Q.2,  F  ‘winch’.  The  spelling  of  Q,  1  was  adopted  bySteevens, 
but  it  should  be  observed  that  on  the  only  other  occasion  that  Shake¬ 
speare 'uses  the  word  ( King  John,  iv.  i.  81)  the  folio  again  spells  it 
‘winch’.  This  is  one  of  the  many  passages  on  which  the  JV.E.D.  has 
thrown  light.  It  seems  that  ‘wince’  and  ‘winch’  are  distinct  words, 
going  back  to  different  form  in  Old  French,  and  that,  at  the  time  Shake¬ 
speare  wrote,  ‘winch’  meant  what  we  mean  by  wince,  while  ‘wince’ 
meant  to  kick. 

iii.  ii.  246.  ‘So  you  must  take  your  husbands’:  C)  1  ‘must  take’:  Q, 2, 
F  ‘mistake’.  This  has  been  discussed  in  the  lecture.  Much  that  has 
been  written  on  the  subject  seems  beside  the  point:  whichever  reading 
we  adopt  the  allusion  is  to  the  marriage  service.  Pope’s  version  means : 
That  is  how  the  Church  bids  you  take  husbands !  Capell’s:  That ’s  the 
silly  way  you  choose  husbands !  The  latter  seems  to  have  more  point, 
but  any  one  who  failed  to  catch  it  might  easily  mishear  ‘mis-take’  as 
‘must  take’. 

[Curiously  enough  there  occurs  a  few  lines  later  (1.  252)  a  passage  in 
which  I  think  it  is  quite  possible  that  Q,  1  may  preserve  the  author’s 
intention : 
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Thou  mixture  rank,  of  midnight  weeds  collected, 

With  Hecate’s  ban  thrice  blasted,  thrice  infected  .  .  . 

This  is  possible;  and  ‘Ban’or  ‘ban’,  curse,  is  the  reading  of  F  and  Q2 : 
Q,i  has  ‘bane’,  poison  (so  also  Q  6  and  F  4).  But  Shakespeare  had 
a  trick  of  leaving  out  a  final  ‘e’,  and  was  quite  capable  of  writing  ‘ban’ 
when  he  meant  ‘bane’.  If  he  did  so  here,  the  comparative  familiarity 
of ‘ban’  would  aid  its  retention  by  the  scribe  and  compositors,  but 
it  is  possible  that  O1  represents  the  stage  tradition,  preserving  in 
performance  the  sense  the  author  intended.] 

hi.  ii.  362.  Hamlet,  toying  with  the  recorders  and  his  tormentors, 
says: 

Call  me  what  instrument  you  will,  though  you  can  fret  me,  yet  you  cannot 
play  upon  me. 

The  word  ‘yet’  is  borrowed  from  Q, 1,  it  is  not  in  Q  2  or  F.  Its  intro¬ 
duction  is  a  peculiarity  of  the  Globe  and  Cambridge  texts,  which 
appear  to  have  found  no  followers.  It  seems  at  first  sight  wanton,  and 
only  on  close  examination  does  the  reason  for  it  become  apparent.  The 
three  authorities  read  as  follows : 

F  though  you  can  fret  me,  you  cannot  play  vpon  me. 

Q2  though  you  fret  me  not,  you  cannot  play  vpon  me. 

Q.  1  though  you  can  frett  mee,  yet  you  can  not  Play  vpon  mee,  .  .  . 

The  natural  assumption  is  that  the  omission  of  ‘can’  in  Q,  2  is  a  com¬ 
positor’s  error  (of  (1,  a)  above).  When  this  is  restored,  Q,i  and  Q,2 
only  differ  from  F  by  the  addition,  at  the  same  point  (if  we  disregard 
the  comma),  the  one  of  ‘not’,  the  other  of  ‘yet’.  The  former  makes  no 
sense;  but  if  the  tail  of  the  ‘y’  were  obscure,  ‘yet’  might  look  very  like 
‘not’,  and  ‘yet’  may  thus  claim  the  hypothetical  support  of  both 
quartos.  The  argument  is  extremely  ingenious;  but  it  is  perhaps 
simpler  to  suppose  that  the  compositor  of  Q,  2  altered  a  phrase  he  failed 
to  understand,  and  that  ‘yet’  got  into  Q_  1  through  an  unconscious 
addition  by  the  actor. 

iv.  v.  139.  The  King  asks  Laertes: 

is ’t  writ  in  your  revenge 

That,  swoopstake,  you  will  draw  both  friend  and  foe, 

Winner  and  loser? 

Q,i  ‘Swoop-stake-like’  (in  very  divergent  text):  Q2  ‘soopstake’:  F 
‘Soop-stake’.  The  form  ‘swoopstake’  is  a  variant  of  ‘sweepstake’ 
through  the  influence  of  the  verb  ‘swoop’,  and  in  the  seventeenth 
century  ‘soop’  was  a  very  common  form  of  ‘swoop’.  There  is  no 
doubt  that  ‘soopstake’  is  what  Shakespeare  wrote,  and  to  be  consistent 
modernizing  editors  should  print  ‘sweepstake’. 
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v.  i.  59.  As  the  gravedigger  knows, 

the  houses  that  he  makes  last  till  doomsday 
but  Q_  2  and  F  agree  that  he  said  that  they  ‘lasts’.  The  normalization, 
which  editors  would  in  any  case  have  made,  has  been  introduced 
ostensibly  on  the  authority  of  Q4  and  F  4,  but  it  happens  to  be  already 
found  in  Q,  1.  It  has,  of  course,  no  significance  whatever. 

(4)  Q  2,  F  :  X.  We  now  pass  from  the  question  of  choice  to  that  of 
emendation.  There  seem  to  be  eleven  passages  in  which  the  Cambridge 
editors  have  admitted  an  emendation  in  place  of  a  reading  supported 
both  by  Q,2  and  F  (O  1  being  either  absent  or  impossibly  divergent). 
In  a  few  cases  they  are  clearly  wrong  in  deserting  the  transmitted  text; 
several  instances  are  trivial;  and  the  remainder  are  certainly  not  more 
numerous  than  on  our  theory  we  should  expect. 

11.  i.  3.  ‘You  shall  do  marvellous  wisely’:  O2  ‘meruiles’:  F  ‘maruels’ 
[04  ‘maruelous’:  05>  6  ‘marvellous’].  The  agreement  of  O2  an<^  ^ 
is  probably  only  apparent.  No  doubt  ‘marvellous’  is  the  word  in¬ 
tended,  and  I  should  not  be  surprised  to  learn  that  ‘meruiles’,  or  some¬ 
thing  like  it,  was  Shakespeare’s  spelling,  and  ‘maruels’  a  mistaken 
normalization. 

11.  ii.  1 81.  ‘being  a  god  kissing  carrion’:  Qq,  Ff ‘good’  [Warburton 
‘God’].  Johnson  thought  it  ‘a  noble  emendation,  which  almost  sets  the 
critic  on  a  level  with  the  author’.  It  is  facile  and  plausible,  but  I  think 
unnecessary.  Hamlet’s  fancies  are  not  always  as  nice  as  editors  would 
have  them. 

11.  ii.  430.  ‘’twas  caviare  to  the  general’:  Q2  ‘cauiary’:  F  ‘Cauiarie’ . 
The  alteration  is  wholly  unwarranted:  ‘caviary’  or  ‘cavialy’  was  the 
original  form  in  English;  the  earliest  evidence  in  the  JV.E.D.  for  a 
trisyllabic  form  (through  weakening  of  the  last  syllable)  is  not  earlier 
than  1620-30,  though  as  early  as  1612  Webster  has  the  ambiguous  line 
( The  White  Devil,  1.  i.  21):  ‘Only  for  Cauiare. — Those  noblemen’. 

11.  ii.  482.  ‘Aroused  vengeance  sets  him  new  a-work’ :  Q,  2  ‘A  rowsed’ : 
F  ‘A  ro  wsed’.  The  readings  might  easily  have  arisen  independently 
(or  accidentally);  but  the  emendation,  which  was  first  proposed  by 
Collier,  is  clearly  not  inevitable,  since  all  earlier  editors  accepted  the 
text.  There  seems,  indeed,  little  to  choose. 

11.  ii.  489.  ‘Break  all  the  spokes  and  fellies  from  her  wheel’:  Q 2 
‘follies’:  F  ‘Fallies’.  Q 2  evidently  gives  a  compositor’s  misreading  of 
the  form  preserved  in  F,  which  is  a  recognized,  if  rare,  seventeenth- 
century  spelling,  and  it  is  probably  due  to  Shakespeare.  Editors,  in 
reading  ‘fellies’,  have  followed  F  4. 

hi.  iii.  18.  ‘the  summit  of  the  highest  mount’:  Q,2  ‘somnet’:  F 
‘Somnet’.  Cf.  1.  iv.  70,  where  Q,2  again  has  ‘somnet’,  and  F  misprints 
it  ‘Sonnet’.  There  can  be  no  doubt,  therefore,  that  ‘somnet’  was 
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Shakespeare’s  spelling.  The  N.E.D.  gives  it  as  a  recognized  though 
erroneous  form. 

iii.  iv.  4.  i  Pol[onius\.  .  .  .  I’ll  sconce  me  even  here’:  Q  2,  F  ‘silence 
me’.  This  has  been  discussed  in  the  lecture. 

iii.  iv.  1 2 1 .  ‘Your  bedded  hairs  .  .  .  Start  up  and  stand  an  end’ :  Q.  2,  F 
‘haire’.  An  awkward  use  of  the  collective  in  place  of  the  plural,  but  no 
doubt  due  to  the  author. 

iv.  v.  1 16.  ‘between  the  chaste  unsmirched  brows  Of  my  true 
mother’:  Q,2  ‘browe’:  F  ‘brow’.  A  similar  slip  presumably  due  to  the 
same. 

v.  i.  215.  ‘Fordo  its  own  life’:  Q2,  F  ‘it’.  The  well-recognized  use  of 
‘it’  as  possessive  was  habitual  with  Shakespeare.  It  occurs  fifteen  times 
in  the  first  folio  and  is  the  only  form  found  in  the  quartos;  the  later 
folios  substitute  ‘its’  or  ‘it’s’.  On  the  other  hand  ‘it’s’  occurs  nine  times, 
and  ‘its’  once,  in  the  first  folio,  but  significantly  confined  to  plays  first 
printed  in  1623.  (See  N.E.D.,  s.v.  ‘its’.) 

v.  ii.  303.  ‘Ho!  let  the  door  be  lock’d’:  Q_2  ‘how  let’:  F  ‘How?  Let’. 
The  reading  of  F  is  clearly  due  to  a  misunderstanding  by  the  com¬ 
positor.  In  Q2  ‘how’  is  apparently  Shakespeare’s  spelling  of  the 
exclamation,  since  at  1.  295  it  prints:  ‘Looke  to  the  Queene  there 
howe’,  where  F  has  ‘hoa’. 

(5)  Q  1,  2,  F  :  X.  Lastly  we  have  those  passages  in  which  the  Cam¬ 
bridge  editors  have  emended  a  reading  which  has  the  support  of  all 
three  authorities. 

iv.  v-  37-  ‘Which  bewept  to  the  grave  did  go’ :  Q  1  ‘did  not  goe’ :  Q,  2 
‘did  not  go’:  F  ‘‘did  not  go'.  This  has  been  discussed  in  the  lecture.  It 
should  be  mentioned  that  Malone  and  Dowden  are  among  the  editors 
who  retain  the  negative.  None  of  those  who  reject  it  have  attempted  to 
explain  the  facts.  The  idea  of  its  intrusion  has,  however,  been  supported 
by  reference  to  Much  Ado,  iii.  ii.  25,  where  both  the  quarto  and  folio 
have  ‘cannot’  by  mistake  for  ‘can’.  But  there  the  textual  data  are  not 
analogous.  Reference  might  also  be  made  to  the  autograph  manuscript 
of  Believe  as  you  List  (1.  2011),  in  which  Massinger  makes  his  prisoned 
and  famished  king  exclaim: 

and  warndc  by  my  example,  when  your  tables 

cracke  not  with  the  waight,  of  deere,  and  far  fetchd  dainties 

dispute  not  with  heavns  bounties. 

Here  it  is  evident  that  the  author,  making  a  fair  transcript  of  his  revised 
play,  accidentally  caught  the  ‘not’  from  the  line  below,  and  the  sen¬ 
tence  is  one  in  which  the  error  is  easily  overlooked,  as  is  shown  by  the  fact 
that  the  piece  has  been  repeatedly  edited  without  its  rousing  suspicion 
(see  the  Malone  Society  Reprint,  in  which  Dr.  Sisson  duly  notes 
it).  Neither  of  these  instances  is  in  the  least  relevant  to  the  discussion. 
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Editors  have  without  exception,  I  believe,  adopted  for  one  of  the 
minor  characters  in  the  play  the  spelling  ‘Voltimand’,  which  first 
appears  in  F  2.  He  only  comes  on  twice,  in  i.  ii  and  n.  ii,  and  the 
textual  evidence  is  as  follows:  Q  i  ‘Voltemar’  (twice),  Q 2  ‘Valtemand’ 
(twice),  F  ‘Voltemand’  (twice)  and  ‘Voltumand’  (twice).  It  is  obvious 
that  (whatever  the  vowel  of  the  first  syllable)  the  evidence  is  conclusive 
in  favour  of ‘Voltemand’  as  against  ‘Voltimand’  for  the  Shakespearian 
form.  (Personally  I  should  print  ‘Valtemand’.) 

Besides  these  there  is  the  line  i.  iii.  74,  which  the  Cambridge  editors 
retain  for  lack  of  any  acceptable  emendation.  That  they  regard  it  as 
corrupt  is  clear  from  their  obelizing  it  in  the  Globe  edition.  It  is  con¬ 
sidered  below,  note  33.  It  is  significant  that  the  four  other  readings 
obelized  in  the  Globe  edition  have  only  a  single  authority  behind  them. 

30  (p.  171).  Professor  J.  Dover  Wilson’s  paper  on ‘Spellings  and  Mis¬ 
prints  in  the  Second  Quarto  of  Hamlet ’  is  printed  in  Essays  and  Studies 
by  members  of  the  English  Association,  1924.  In  it  he  has  particularly 
investigated  those  errors  which  arise  through  misinterpretations  of 
Shakespeare’s  spelling  and  handwriting. 

Where  errors  are  common  to  Q2  and  F  the  origin  must  be  sought 
in  a  reading  of  the  autograph.  That  errors  should  occur  in  the  author’s 
own  manuscript  is  natural  enough.  I  suppose  we  have  all  had  the 
experience  of  finding  that  we  had  written  a  word  quite  other  than  what 
we  intended:  in  preparing  this  lecture  I  caught  myself  writing  ‘source’ 
where  I  meant  to  write  ‘seat’.  And  I  do  not  imagine  that  Shakespeare 
was  immune  to  such  human  weakness.  But  it  is  also  possible  for  a  scribe 
actually  to  write  the  word  he  intends,  but  for  his  hand  to  form  the 
letters  in  such  a  manner  that  even  a  careful  reader  may  mistake  them 
for  other  letters.  He  may  even  form  them  so  that  for  practical  purposes 
they  are  other  letters — in  such  a  way,  that  is,  that  several  different 
readers  will  inevitably  read  them  as  other  letters.  This  is  one  side  of  the 
problem,  the  genesis  of  error.  The  other  is  the  persistence  of  error.  The 
appearance  of  such  a  misreading  in  F  means  that  it  originated  with  the 
scribe  of  the  prompt-copy,  remained  uncorrected  during  the  use  of  that 
copy  in  the  playhouse,  and  was  thus  perpetuated  by  the  compositor. 
The  appearance  of  such  in  Q  1  implies  a  yet  longer  and  more  surprising 
chain  oferror.  It  is  useful  to  keep  these  two  aspects  of  the  problem  distinct. 

It  is  the  possibilities  of  such  malformation  of  letters  to  which  Mr. 
Dover  Wilson  has  directed  attention.  The  general  nature  of  the 
question  has  already  been  glanced  at  above  in  notes  10  to  12.  Here  we 
are  particularly  concerned  with  the  possibility  or  probability  of  re¬ 
peated  misreading  by  several  persons.  The  probability  is  usually  not 
great,  but  the  possibility  undoubtedly  exists.  We  possess  three  pages  of 
writing  in  what  some  people  believe  to  be  Shakespeare’s  hand,  and  in 
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these  there  are  several  words  which  are  capable  of  being  misread. 
When  the  scribe  tried  to  write  ‘mountainish’  (so  Mr.  Dover  Wilson 
assumes)  he  formed  one  minim  too  few  in  each  half  of  the  word,  which 
as  it  stands  can  only  be  read  as  ‘momtanish’.  And  when  he  tried  to 
write  ‘order’  he  tacked  on  an  unneeded  ‘e’  and  formed  it  so  large  that 
there  would  be  nothing  surprising  in  several  independent  compositors 
printing  ‘orderd’.  Miss  W.  Frijlinck  has  lately  called  my  attention  to 
a  similar  instance  in  the  manuscript  play  of  Richard  II  (or  Thomas  oj 
Woodstock)  in  MS.  Egerton  1994  (fol.  1 69^,  1. 1040).  Here  we  find  a  word 
which  three  successive  scholars,  who  have  edited  or  collated  the  text, 
agree  in  reading  ‘paleing’,  and  this  has  been  interpreted  as  a  participial 
adjective  from  the  verb  to  pale,  enclose,  or  surround.  In  this  sense  it 
has  found  its  way  as  a  solitary  example  into  the  JV.E.D.  But  a  careful 
examination  shows  that  what  the  scribe  wrote  was  ‘pooleing’;  ‘poole’ 
being  a  variant  of  ‘poll’,  to  shave  or  fleece.  Any  one  who  has  had  ex¬ 
perience  in  editing  manuscripts  could  multiply  examples  indefinitely. 
The  phenomenon  is  not  confined  to  Elizabethan  script:  medievalists 
will  recall  the  ‘caitif’  of  Aucassin  et  Nicolete ,  that  is  exactly  like  ‘antif’,  and 
the  Green  Knight’s  name  ‘Bernlak’,  that  is  now  believed  to  be  ‘Berci- 
lak’.  I  will  only  add  one  rather  striking  instance  from  Massinger.  In 
a  passage  in  The  Emperor  of  the  East  (iv.  iv)  he  used  the  word  ‘cancer’, 
but  when  the  play  was  printed  in  1632  the  compositor  set  it  up  as 
‘earner’.  In  a  copy  of  the  play  still  extant,  Massinger  with  his  own 
hand  rewrote  the  word  ‘cancer’  in  the  margin — but  in  doing  so  he  amply 
justified  the  compositor,  for  sense  apart  no  one  would  read  it  as  any¬ 
thing  but  ‘earner’  ( The  Library ,  v.  67,  80,  see  note  6;  and  cf.  note  12, 

P-  177)- 

31  (p.  1 7 1 ) .  For  the  method  cf.  note  29,  p.  209.  The  passage  occurs  at 
hi.  iii.  7.  The  contention  is  that  Shakespeare  either  accidentally  wrote 
‘browes’  when  he  meant  to  write  some  other  word,  or  wrote  another 
word  in  such  a  manner  that  the  compositor  of  Q2  and  the  scribe  of  the 
prompt-copy  both  misread  it  as  ‘browes’.  In  the  former  case  emenda¬ 
tion  must  be  an  affair  of  pure  guesswork,  in  the  latter  we  may  hope  for 
some  hint  from  a  study  of  the  graphic  forms.  In  either  case  the  original 
reading  was  lost,  and  ‘browes’  being  impossible,  some  substitute  had  to 
be  found.  It  should  be  observed  that  a  substitute-reading  may  never¬ 
theless  be  Shakespeare’s.  Confronted  by  a  corruption  of  the  original 
word,  he  might  quite  possibly  forget  what  that  had  been  and  supply 
another.  It  is,  however,  not  very  likely  that  the  present  is  a  case  in 
point,  for  ‘lunacies’  is  decidedly  weak  as  well  as  metrically  redundant. 

32  (p.  172).  Hahilet’s  sullied  or  solid  flesh  is  at  1.  ii.  129  (cf.  p.  169, 
and  note  29,  p.  207).  The  illuminative  misprint  of  ‘sallies’  for  ‘sullies’ 
in  Q_2  (F  ‘sulleyes’)  will  be  found  at  11.  i.  39. 
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33  (p*  172).  The  line  in  question,  i.iii.  74,  runs  in  the  three  texts  thus: 

Q_  1  Are  of  a  most  select  and  generall  chiefe  in  that: 

Q_  2  Or  of  a  most  select  and  generous,  chiefe  in  that: 

F  Are  of  a  most  select  and  generous  cheff  in  that. 

(For  Q,2  ‘Or’  cf.  (1,  a)  in  note  29.)  Mr.  Dover  Wilson  remarks  that 
‘Most  editors  cut  the  knot  by  simply  omitting  the  words  “of  a”;  thus 
at  once  making  sense  and  seemingly  restoring  the  metre’.  But  he  points 
out  that  Polonius  is  rather  fond  of  alexandrines.  He  therefore  proposes 
to  retain  the  words,  but  pitches  on  them  as  the  seat  of  corruption.  His 
emendation  is  ‘often’,  which  he  supposes  Shakespeare  to  have  written 
‘ofen’.  We  elsewhere  find  ‘heauen’  misread  and  printed  ‘heaue,  a’  (Q.2, 
hi.  iv.  59),  which  proves  that  Shakespeare’s  ‘n’  could  look  very  like  an 
‘a’.  Also  (in  the  hand  he  accepts  as  Shakespeare’s)  a  final  ‘f’  often  ends 
with  a  flourish  remarkably  like  one  form  of  ‘e’  (though  this  does  not 
occur  in  the  particular  hand).  He  argues,  therefore,  that  it  need  not 
surprise  us  to  find  ‘ofen’  misread  as  ‘of  a’. 

Now,  supposing  the  double  error  to  have  arisen  in  Q,  2  and  the 
prompt-copy,  I  do  not  think  that  its  persistence  through  the  actors’ 
part  and  in  Q,  1  and  F  need  trouble  us.  The  reading  has  a  certain 
specious  air  about  it  that  might  disguise  the  fact  of  its  being  nonsense. 
It  is  over  the  genesis,  especially  the  double  genesis,  of  the  error  that 
doubt  arises.  The  assumed  spelling  ‘ofen’  is,  I  think,  likely  enough,  but 
the  step  from  ‘ofen’  to  ‘of  a’  presents  difficulties.  For  although  a  change 
from  final  ‘f’  to  ‘fe’  would  (on  the  assumption)  be  reasonable  enough, 
the  opposite  change  appears  doubtful.  It  is  an  instance  of  wfiat  I  have 
called  reflex  substitution,  and  it  hardly  falls  into  any  of  the  categories 
in  which  I  have  argued  that  this  is  likely  to  occur  (see  note  12).  We 
should  have  to  suppose  that  both  the  compositor  and  the  scribe  were 
so  familiar  with  a  peculiar  form  of  ‘f ’  that  they  assumed  it  even  where 
it  was  not  used.  This  seems  to  me  somewhat  improbable.  There  is, 
however,  another  possibility.  I  should  not  be  more  than  mildly  sur¬ 
prised  to  learn  that  Shakespeare  sometimes  spelled  ‘often’,  not  only 
‘ofen’,  but  even  ‘ofn’,  and  the  conversion  of  ‘ofn’  into  ‘of  a’  would  be 
not  merely  easy  but  probable.  If  any  evidence  could  be  produced  for 
Shakespeare  having  so  written  the  word  I  should  be  quite  content  to 
accept  the  emendation  :  but  so  far  as  I  know  there  is  none. 

Of  course,  such  evidence  might  be  claimed  if  another  textual  crux 
could  be  solved  by  assuming  the  same  misreading.  This  is  supplied  by 
Mr.  Dover  Wilson  where,  in  place  of ‘the  noble  substance  of  a  doubt’ 
(1.  iv.  37),  he  proposes  ‘the  noble  substance  often  dout’,  but  I  am  afraid 
that  I  do  not  find  this  emendation  in  itself  sufficiently  convincing  to 
cite  it  in  support  for  another. 
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